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Revised Standard Version 


of thee NEW TESTAMENT 


BVA distinct contribution to this troubled age... 
as well as to the generations to come. 

This new version clarifies the Great Message by 
making the interpretation of the Word clearer, 
its reading more attractive. No longer is it neces- 
sary to ponder over ancient phrases in narrow 
columns of small type. Now in beautiful modern 
English, type running from margin to margin 
with logical paragraphs and punctuation, is re- 
vealed the source of wisdom that provides an 
answer to individual and national problems. 


America’s foremost Biblical scholars, appointed 
by the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, brought forth the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament after eight years of inten- 
sive labor. America has welcomed this remarkable 
new version gladly. Over a quarter million copies 
have already been sold and the orders are pouring 
in by the thousands. If you cannot buy a copy at 
your bookstore, place your order so that you will 
receive your copy as soon as the next printing 
is available. 


Blue Cloth Binding, price protected, $2.00 


Other bindings planned 


Also available, a descriptive brochure—An Introduction to the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament’’—paper cover ... 25¢ 


For Sale at all Bookstores 


Published by THOMAS NELSON & SONS, New York 
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Delaware Has Fine Nason Record 
INFLUENCE REACHES WHOLE CHURCH 


The Diocese of Delaware has had 
a long and notable record in its sup- 
port of the missionary work of the 
Episcopal: Church. In its earliest 
days the Church in Delaware received 
strong missionary support from the 
Church of England, especially through 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. The early history of the Dio- 
cese clearly reveals the fact that there 
would have been no branch of the 
Anglican Communion in the state in 
its early days had it not been for the 
missionary support of the Anglican 
Church. 


Mexican Church Indebted 


This Diocese was at one time a 
branch of the missionary field. Later, 
when the Diocese was formed, the first 
Bishop of Delaware, the Rt. Rev. Al- 
fred Lea, D.D., led the people of Dela- 
ware in support of the then existing 
missionary program of the Episcopal 
Church. While Bishop Lea was serv- 
ing as Presiding Bishop of the Church 
he made an exhaustive survey of the 
opportunities for missionary work in 
the territory of Mexico. Because of 
his zeal our Communion undertook 
the founding of missions in the coun- 
try to the southwest of our nation: 


Missionary Bishop Educated 


The present Missionary Bishop of 
- Mexico, the Rt. Rev. Efrain Salinas y 
Velasco, D.D., was educated through 
funds contributed by the people of 


_ the Diocese of Delaware. 


In more. recent years the Rt. Rev. 
Philip Cook, D.D., fourth Bishop of 


Delaware, gave further stimulus to 


the missionary support of this Dio- 
cese to the general Church. For a 


number of years he served as presi. 


dent of the National Council. He 
gave himself without. stint to the 
cause of domestic and foreign mis- 
sions. 


Diocesan Interest High Today 


It is therefore with great pride that 
the Bishop of the Diocese is able to 
report to the communicants of Dela- 
ware that the present generation of 
Churchmen are maintaining standards 
set by those who have gone before. 
To the appeal of General Convention, 
calling upon the Episcopal Church to 
rise up and rebuild destroyed and 
damaged churches, schools, colleges 
and hospitals in wartorn areas and 
to seize certain opportunities for ad- 
vance in continental United States, 
this Diocese has made a ready and 
spontaneous response. 


Reconstruction Goal Near 


The National Council of the Church 
is endeavoring to raise $8,800,000 for 
these purposes. The Diocese of Dela- 
ware is asked to give $200,000. As of 
May 1, the diocesan committee on Re- 
construction and Advance had received 


SUMMER ISSUE 


This will be the last diocesan 
issue of FortH until September. 


The combined July-August issue 
of the regular edition of Fortra 
will come to diocesan subscrib- 


ers. 


DiocEsAN OFFICE: 


Cathedral Church of St. John 
Wilmington 236, Delaware 


cash and promises from parishes and - 
missions totaling $175,000. 

It is obvious that this sum is 
$25,000 less than the Diocese has en- 
deavored to raise. However, the clos- 
ing date of the campaign is Aug. 1, | 
It is still possible that additional gifts 
from unexpected sources may be re- 
ceived which will be added to the 
amounts reported to Convention. 

Those responsible for the leader- 
ship of this endeavor are still hoping 
that Delaware may approximate her 
$200,000 goal. However, the funds al- 
ready in hand or promised constitute 
the largest single offering ever made 
at one time by the people of this 
Diocese. The parishes and missions 
of Delaware, which have loyally sup- 
ported this enterprise, can take pride 
in the results. 


Committee Works Zealously 


Too much praise cannot be given 
the diocesan committee, especially the 
general chairman, W. Albert Had- 
dock, the executive chairman, Captain 
Hudson Dravo, the chairman for 
special gifts, Charles W. Baker Jr., and 
Macmillan Hoopes, treasurer of the 
diocesan committee, who has also giv- 
en a great deal of his time. It would 


be impossible to single out all of the ~~ 


people among the clergy and laity 
who worked with unusual zeal for 
the realization of the Diocese of Dela- 
ware’s objectives. 


General Convention Highlight 


The Bishop extends heartfelt thanks 
to all who have already given to the 
Fund or who may between May and 
August give additional amounts. It 
will be a dramatic moment when Dela- 
wares delegation to General Con- 
vention places the Diocese’s total gift 


(Continued on page IIT) 


Diocese Holds 161st Convention : 


MANY WOMEN’S GROUPS REPRESENTED 


The Rev. Joseph H. Earp, D.D., presided 
again this year as secretary of Convention, 
a position he has filled for ten years. 


Servicemen Receive Last 


Cathedral Newsletter 

On May 1 the Newsletter, sent to 
all service people from the Cathedral 
Church of St. John, was mailed out 
for the last time. For just three years 
to the day the Newsletter was mimeo- 
graphed and sent twice every month 
to members of the armed forces. 
- Often it reached men stationed in dis- 
tant places when letters from home 
did not get through. Many a service- 
man paid tribute to the Newsletter as a 
morale builder and a cherished bond 
between men in the armed forces and 
their home parish. 

The Newsletter consisted of a page 
of parish news, a message from the 
Dean, and items of news about the 
men and women in service. The issues 
are now being bound in permanent 
form to be kept in the Cathedral office. 

In place of the Newsletter the Dean 
will send out a monthly letter to par- 
ish members who are absent from 
home. All service people will receive 
it, as well as young people who are 
away at school or college and parish 
members who are living out of town 
over an extended period. Like the 
Newsletter, this monthly message is 
designed to strengthen the bond _ be- 
tween the parish and absent 1nembers. 


H 


The 16lst Convention of the Dio- 
cese of Delaware was held May 15 at 
the Church of the Ascension, Clay- 
mont. Conducted simultaneously with 
Convention was a well-attended meet- 
ing of the women of the Diocese. The 
latter session was somewhat different 
from former years. Not only dele- 
gates from the Woman’s Auxiliary at- 
tended but many representatives of 
parish women’s organizations were 
included, making the meeting more 
nearly representative of all the wom- 
en’s organizations of the Diocese. 


Rev. C. A. Rantz Is Host 


Convention was a very happy oc- 
casion. The rector, the Rev. C. A. 
Rantz, and his people were gracious 
in their hospitality. The luncheon 
was delicious and well served. There 
was a service of Holy Communion at 
9:30 and the sessions began at 10:30. 
The women’s meetings were all well 
attended. 

A detailed report of Convention ap- 
peared in the Wilmington newspapers 
and no attempt will be made in these 
columns either to rehearse the de- 
cisions of Convention or to give the 
names of those elected to General Con- 
vention or the various diocesan com- 
mittees. 


Ascension Has Bright Future 


The Diocese is grateful to the rector 
of the Church of the Ascension and 
his people for making Convention a 
happy and profitable occasion. The 
Diocese also notes with pride the de- 
velopment of this fine parish under 
its rector and is confident a still 
greater period of growth lies ahead 
of this parish in the immediate future. 


Adjacent Land Opening Up 


Substantial areas of land adjacent 
to the Church of the Ascension will 
undoubtedly be used for residences 
before many years have elapsed. It is 
logical to assume that the Church of 
the Ascension is due for considerable 
growth. The Diocese wishes the parish 
well and will follow with interest its 
development. 
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Middletown Revives _ 
Old St. Anne’s Day _ 


One of Delaware’s famed colonial 
churches: will once more be thrown 
open to the public on June 16 when 
Old St. Anne’s Day will be revived 
in Middletown. The church will be 
opened for a service at eleven o’clock, 
D.S.T., with people coming from 
several states to worship in this beau- 
tiful historic shrine. 

Following the service in Old St. 


- Anne’s, prayers will be said at the 


grave of the late Philip Cook, fourth 
Bishop of Delaware. Preacher at the 
service will be the Rev. E. Felix Klo- 
man, D.D., -rector of Old Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. The Rev. Rich- 
ard W. Trapnell, D.D., rector of St. 
Anne’s, Middletown, will be in charge. 


Vestryman Is Elected 


But one change was made in the 
vestry. of St. Anne’s at the annual con- 
gregational meeting held April 22. 
Capt. Warren S. P. Combs Jr. was 
elected to fill the vacancy created by 
the withdrawal of William Shallcross. 
Though Mr. Shallcross had served but 
one year, his request to withdraw was 
granted with regret. Present difficul- 
ties in discharging the responsibilities 
of a vestryman, he stated, made neces- 
sary his request. 

The vestry for the ensuing year 
numbers ten, as for the year previous. 
Members are James Gaylord Bragdon, 
senior warden, Julian H. Foard, junior 
warden, George W. Hearne, secretary, 
Percy S. Donaghay, treasurer, Freder- 
ick Brady, J. Frank Biggs, Harlan M. 
Fisher, Benjamin Gibbs, Dr. E. M. 
Vaughan, and Capt. Warren S. P. 
Combs Jr. William Shallcross and his 
successor, Capt. Combs, are veterans of 


World War II. 


Record of Achievement 


The record of achievements in all 
departments of parish life was heard 
by the congregation with appreciation 


‘and enthusiasm. Resolutions of thanks 


were adopted with hearty unanimity 
for the leadership and service of offi- 
cers and personnel of each of the par- 
ish organizations, vestry, choir, Auxili- 
ary, guild, chancel chapter, Church 
School, and the grounds committee of 
the famous Old St. Anne’s. 
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~ Consultant in Education Wanted 


DEPARTMENT REQUESTS EARLY ACTION 


The diocesan Department of Chris- 
tian Education, at its meeting on 
March 18, passed a resolution urgent- 
ly requesting the executive council to 
proceed without delay to the securing 
of the full-time services of a consul- 
tant in education for the diocesan 
program, to have headquarters in 
Dover. This action had been substan- 
tially endorsed by the Convention of 
the Diocese and the executive council 
some months ago, but not until the 
end of the war was it felt feasible 
to press for the filling of this position 
which has been vacant for some time. 
The department feels that’ the time 
has more than come for the step to 
be taken. 


Study Sent to Clergy 


The Department of Christian Edu- 
cation has mailed to all the parochial 
clergy of the Diocese a copy of the 
very valuable evaluation study made 
by the Third Province Commission on 
Christian Education a year ago, under 
the general leadership of Mrs. C. 
Stanley. Rogers, chairman. The ex- 
haustive study of curriculum ma- 
terials in use in the Episcopal Church, 
and analysis of their respective merits 
and shortcomings, was made by a 
group of parish clergy and profes- 
sional Christian educators, in an en- 
deavor to produce some helpful guide 
to the selection of materials. Each 
course is described in terms of its theo- 
logical and Church-teaching content, 
its use of. Bible material, non-Biblical 
material, its underlying educational 


philosophy, its provision of teaching i 


methods and helps, together with a 
brief comment by the committee 


which did the work. 


Curriculum Improvements Noted 


The department suggests that 
Church School superintendents, teach- 
ers and assistants in the various de- 
partments of the parish schools make 
a point of securing a copy of the cur- 
riculum evaluation from their rectors 
for study; or better yet, to arrange 
for an opportunity to go over with 
him the whole review. This should be 
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done before vacation titie, so that 
possible improvements in the curricu- 
lum may be made in good season be- 
fore the opening of Church School in 
the fall. 

The Department of Christian Edu- 
cation wishes to stress most especially 
that part of the curriculum critique 
which deals with the question of how 
well each course takes into account 
the known factors of child interest 
and child growth, as well as the parts 
which are concerned with the central 
teachings of Catholic Faith. Addi- 
tional copies of the study, in chart 
form, can be had from Mrs. C. Stan- 
ley Rogers, Flourtown, Pa., for forty 
cents, which includes postage charges, 
a set. 


At the April meeting of the chapter 
of the Washington Cathedral the 
Bishop of. Delaware was elected to 
membership on the chapter. The Dio- 
cese of Delaware is further represented 
in the administrative life of the Cathe- 
dral by Mrs. Irving Warner who is 
regent for the State of Delaware. 


t 


Evidences Growth 


Under the leadership of the Rev. — 


Alvin B. Potter and Frederick Bring-— 
hurst, superintendent, aided by many 
devoted lay people, the Church School 
of St. Barnabas’, Marshallton, is ex- 
periencing a new growth and new 
manifestation of interest. At the chil- 
dren’s service on Easter evening 
the children built a floral cross of 
their own flower offering, each child 
thus participating individually in the 
festival service. A large Children’s 
Lenten Offering was also presented. 


Delaware Mission Record 
(Continued from page I) 


upon the altar at the great mission- 
ary service in Philadelphia this Sep- 
tember. Thus this Diocese maintains 
its long record for missionary sup- 
port. 

The financial report of the diocesan 
committee for the Reconstruction and 
Advance Fund appears on page two 
of this issue. If there should be any 
errors they will be rectified and pub- 
lished in September when all funds 
will be in. 


The Rev. R. Y. Barber of the Gateway Field, Sussex County, who recently completed his 
long term as a member of the State Board of Welfare, discusses affairs of State and 
Church with his parishioner and vestryman, Lt. Gov. Carvel, prominent Churchman. ~ 


Marshallton Scheer : ; 


x 
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Summer School Opens on June 16 
ARMY VETERAN WILL ADDRESS YOUTH 


The revival of the diocesan Summer 
School for young people this year will 
extend through part of two days, in- 
stead of over five days as originally 
planned. It will be held as a sum- 
mer conference at Rehoboth Beach 
from four o'clock on Sunday after- 
noon, June 16, to four o'clock the 
following day. The Hotel Belle Ha- 
ven will be conference headquarters, 
and services and conference meetings 
will be held at All Saints’ Church, 
Rehoboth Beach, within walking dis 
tance of the hotel. Registration fee 
will be $2.50 per person for the 
entire conference. 


Dr. Rightmyer Leads Seminar 
The Rev. Nelson Rightmyer, Ed. D., 


will conduct a Sunday evening sem- 
inar on the Church Answers, a dis- 
cussion of major questions of special 
interest concerning the identity of the 
Episcopal Church, from an historical 
point of view. This seminar will be 
followed by a presentation of the Stu- 
dent Federalist movement by Harris 
Wofford of Scarsdale, N. Y., a stu- 
dent at the University of Chicago, 
recently released from the Army. 

The Rev. John M. Mulligan, chap- 
lain at the Salisbury School, Salis- 
-bury, Conn., and formerly secretary 
for private schools and colleges of 
the National Christian Education 
- Board, will conduct a series of sem- 
inar discussions on Monday morning. 
‘Mr. Mulligan will discuss Areas of 
Interest and Responsibility for Youth 
Programming. 


Rev. W. H. Hanckel Chaplain 


The opening service for the confer- 
ence will be held on Trinity Sunday 
afternoon at’4:45 o’clock in All Saints’ 
Church, Rehoboth Beach. The Rev. 
William H. Hanckel, chaplain of the 
conference, will be in charge of the 
“services. Bishop McKinstry will ad- 
dress the conference at the opening 
service. Bishop McKinstry and the 
guest speakers will also meet with 
the clergy and sponsors, separate from 
the conference hours for the young 
people, which will allow every one 


iV 


an opportunity to discuss the general 
program without the usual conflict in 
age differences and consequent differ- 
ences in interests and emphases. 

The conference staff includes ‘the 
Rev. H. E. Hammond, dean, the Rev. 
William H. Hanckel, chaplain, and 
Miss Florence V.. Miller, registrar. 
‘Conference advisers will be Mrs. Rob- 
ert Y. Barber, Mrs. Leonora R. Har- 
ris, Miss Cornelia Harris, Miss Mary 
E. Quillin, the Rev. Paul A. Kellogg, 
the Rev. Robert Y. Barber, the Rev. 
Edward H. Ehart and the Rev. Joseph 
H. Tatnall. 

The conference schedule follows: 

SunbAy, JUNE 16 

4:00 p.m. Registration, Hotel Belle 
Haven 

Opening service, All 
Saint’ Church (The 
Bishop, chaplain and rec- 
tor) 
Dinner, Hotel Belle Haven 
First conference session: 
Dr. Rightmyer “The 
Church Answers” 


4:45 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 


9:00 p.m. Second conference session: 
Harris Wofford “Student 
Federalists” 

9:40 p.m. Adjournment 


11:00 p.m. Lights Out 
Monpay, JUNE 17 

7:30 a.m. Holy Communion, All 
Saints’ Church (The 
Bishop, chaplain and rec- 
tor) 

Breakfast, Hotel Belle Ha- 
ven 
Third conference session: 
The Rev. 
gan “Areas of Interest and 
Responsibility for Youth” 
Adjournment 

Lunch, Hotel Belle Haven. 
Afternoon free for recrea- 
tion 


Check Out. 


8:15 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


12:30 p.m. 
1:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


FORTH, June, 1946. Vol. III, No. 6. Offi- 
cial organ of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
published monthly by the National Council, Sep- 
tember to June and_ bi-monthly July-August. 
Publication office, 100 Liberty St., Utica, N. Y 
Editorial and executive offices, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10,..N./Y, 


Ten cents a copy, $1.00 a year. Entered October 
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John M. Mulli- 


St. Luke’s, Seataril : 


Loses Senior Warden 


Monro H. Adams, senior warden 
of St. Luke’s, Seaford, loved his 
church and served it faithfully as ves- 
tryman and senior warden. With his 
death on April 24 Seaford lost a 
prominent Churchman. 

Mr. Adams was a native of Laurel, 
coming to Seaford in 1915. For the 
past thirty-one years he had been en- 
gaged in produce buying and was 
widely known in business circles 
throughout the eastern seaboard. 

Mr. Adams was a member of the 
Seaford Town Council for several 
terms. 

Funeral services were held April 26 
at St. Luke’s. The rector, the Rev. P. 
Malcolm Ferne, conducted the serv- 
ice. 


Parish in Czechoslovakia 
Adopted by Christ Church 
Christ Church, Christiana Hundred, 


is seeking to personalize its help to 


the starving European people. The 
parish has secured the name of a 


- Protestant congregation in Czechoslo- ° 


vakia. Food and clothing will be sent 
to these. people regularly until the 
emergency has passed. Standard 
packages will be mailed containing 
cocoa, baby food, spam, evaporated 
milk, coffee, soap and vitamins. 

Members of Christ Church are asked 
to bring articles of food when they at- 
tend church. In this manner they will 
carry out Christ’s injunction to serve 
those in need. 

The project is under the leadership 
of Hugh C. Wallace. He is now or- 


ganizing teams to enlist the coopera- 


tion of all parishioners to give freely 
of time and money and food. We 
hope to send fifty boxes per month to 
these our needy brother Christians. 


Clergy, sponsors and youth leaders 
attending the conference will meet the 
guest speakers for discussions as fol- 
lows: On Sunday evening at 7:30 in 
All Saints’ parish house with the Rev. 
John M. Mulligan; on Monday morn- 
ing at 9:30 in the parish house with 


Mr. Wofford; at 10:30 in the parish 


house with the Bishop. 


Ohe Payne Spiers Studios Inc 


t 
Pakerectt, ® Rew dersey 
Cherch Furnishings, 
Carved Wood = | 


Stained Glass 


+ Inquiriss Solicited -- 


The LAMSA 
BOOKS 


by George M. Lamsa 


A. J. HOLMAN CO. 
Bible Publishers _ 
N PHILADELPHIA 
— for Over 100 Years— 
1224 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. r 
LEASE SEND ME THE LAMSA BOOKS CHECKED BELOW 


(THE MODERN NEW TESTAMENT. $2.50 
(© THE FOUR GOSPELS. Cloth 1.50 
(© THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 1.50 
(D GOSPEL LIGHT. 275 
(DO THE SHEPHERD OF ALL. : 50 
(0 NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. 3.73 
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“Chancel Renovations a 
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British Information Services 


FORTH COVER. Famine today stalks 
the world. In Europe, in Asia, the ugliness 
of drought, starvation, and war’s aftermath 
rears its ugly head over once rich and fer- 
tile lands. People, long inured to suffering, 
are starving by the million because there 
is not enough to eat. In this picture some 
of Europe’s children are receiving a bit of 
food provided by Christian people in the 
United States. Turn to pages 16 and 17 
for more about this No. 1 emergency. 


Younec people who wish to use vaca- 
tions to test a missionary vocation can 
find many opportunities during the 
summer in missions and settlements in 
urban or rural communities. Board 
and lodging are usually provided, 
semetimes a small honorarium and 
travel costs. Information may be had 
from the secretary, Personnel Commit- 
tee, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
INGUYe 


Enable your organist to add churchly bell tones to your 
worship program and amplify them through your church 
tower with far-reaching carillonic effect. A full line of 
amplifying units with chime and bell records of familiar 
hymn tunes is described in our brochure ‘On Wings of 


Sound.” Write for your copy to the bookstores of West- 
minster, Pilgrim, Half Moon, Wartburg, and Otterbein 
Presses, American Baptist Publication Society, Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., United Lutheran Church or 


RIGGS & JEFFREYS, Inc. 


‘73 Winthrop St., Newark 4, N. J. W 
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GORHAM 


ECCLESIASTICAL WARES 


Beauty > Quality - Correctness 


Communion 
Appointments 


A ocrearve of the Gorham 


selection of Ecclesiastical Appoint- 


ments, the above group consists of 
No. 2300 Chalice and No. 2202 
Ciborium in sterling silver, both 
pieces heavily gold plated inside, 
and No. 2384/2 Paten in sterling 
silver with gold plated well. Prices 
(subject to change without notice): 
No. 2300, $100.00; No. 2202, 
$125.00; No. 2384/2, $21.00. 
Highest quality, lasting beauty 
and liturgical correctness charac- 


terize all Gorham wares. 


G sverrins rapidly from War goods, 

we are already currently producing: 

ALMS BASONS HONOR ROLLS, BRONZE 
ALTAR CROSSES CANDLESTICKS, BRASS 
CHALICES MEMORIAL TABLETS, BRONZE 
ALTAR DESKS PATENS VASES  CIBORIA 
COMMUNION SETS BAPTISMAL BOWLS 


Everything for the Church in Bronze 
Other items soon will be available. Center 
your choice upon GORHAM, for the tradi- 
tional dignity of design and mastercrafts- 
manship in execution which have distin- 
guished our wares for 115 years. 


55 Adelaide Ave. 
Providence 7, 
Rhode Island 


America’s Leading Silversmiths since 1831 


The UNIQUE Plan 


This is the GO AHEAD SIGNAL for those groups who 
have written in months past regarding this plan and 
learned because of the war effort, the idea must be post- 
poned. I am happy to say that all orders can now be 
filled as plans are completed. 

Your organization ean earn $100.00 and 24 sturdy card 
tables by selling advertising, appearing on each table, to 
local merchants. You keep $100.00 of the money yow eol- 
lect and I send you the 24 tables, freight prepaid. 

Ideal for Churches, Women’s Clubs, Masonic, Eastern 
Star Chapters, and many other live organizations. 


F. W. Matuers, Advertising Card Tables 


1209 Kings Highway West, Mt. Ephraim, (Camden County) 
New Jersey 


Write for details of other plans 
giving you more money and 
fewer tables. 


Halley’s POCKET 


Bible Handbook 


17th Edition 1946 764 Pages 150 Photos and Maps Size 41/4x6ex1'/e inches 


This book is an ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY, with Notes on every 
book in the Bible, and an abundance of Side-Lights from Contemporaneous 
Ancient History; and 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES, some of them really amazing, which 
confirm or supplement the Bible; and 

HOW WE GOT THE BIBLE, Formation of the Canon, Apocryphal Books, 
Ancient Manuscripts, Translations, etc.; and 

AN EPITOME OF CHURCH HISTORY, Early Church Fathers, Persecu- 
tions, Rise of the Papacy, Luther, the Reformation. 

There is nothing published, of its size, or price, that has anything like as 
much practical and useful Bible information. It is especially valuable for Sun- 
day School Teachers. 


Book of a Lifetime... for a lifetime 


* SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: “It contains the % CHRISTIAN HERALD, by Editor Frank S. 
sort of information that the Christian worker is Mead: ‘‘For general background information on 
likely to need at a moment’s notice, yet it is a the Bible, I have seen no better book . It is 
Teservoir of profound Bible Knowledge that invites scholarly and readable (something of an accom- 
the most painstaking study . he main section, plishment), with never a dull page. It is the best 
of amazing richness, is a study of each book of buy in this field.’ 


the Bible,—truly an abbreviated Bible Commen- 
tary. Critical questions are not argued. They are * CHURCH MANAGEMENT, by Editor Wil- 
liam H. Leach: ‘This really is a splendid little 


sometimes simply stated, but the balance of truth I t 
is shown unmistakably to be on the side of reverent volume. I am amazed by the breadth of its material, 
its compactness, its usefulness, and its low price. 


holarshi 
encibe Nevins (ech clarenip The scholarship is good, and its writing is splendid.” 
% MOODY MONTHLY: “Archaeology, history, 4 PROTESTANT VOICE, by Former Liter- 


Bip Meal avr oaine ion iDle chronoloes neh eae ary Editor Ivan Gerould Grimshaw: Professor 


amount of related material make this big, Jittle 
book a real compendium for Bible students.’ 


* REV. WILBUR M. SMITH, Author, Pelou- 
bet’s Select Notes, Professor, Moody Bible 
Institute: ‘I do not know any single volume 
which puts so much important material in such a 
small space. Especially do I like the impression 
which the book gives of dependability and accuracy.”” 


* SUNDAY Magazine: ‘‘The book of a lifetime. A 
modern wonder- book among religious publications 

. So honest is its approach and cosmopolitan its 
contents, it is received by every evangelical Protes- 
tant denomination in the country .. . An indispen- 
sable aid to ministers, evangelists, and students in 
conservative Bible schools and theological semi- 
naries from coast to coast.’’ 


*x FORTH Magazine (Episcopalian): ‘Amazing 
is the only word which can be used to describe this 
book . . . packed with plainly worded data about 
Biblical contents . . . It ought to be on book shelves 
everywhere.”” 


%*DR. CHAS. W. KOLLER, President Northern 
Baptist Seminary, Chicago: ‘‘This is a most 
helpful book. It has been my practice to require 
every member of the class in Senior Preaching to 
have a copy to use in connection with the class, 
Every professor who has mentioned the book in 
my hearing has done so in enthusiastic terms.” 


of Biblical Literature at American Interna- 
tional College, Springfield, Mass.: ‘‘The best 
smal) Biblical commentary in the English language 

. There is no better help owen the understand- 
ing of the Word of God .. 


* DAVID C. COOK’s ‘‘New Century Leader’’ 
and ‘‘Adult Bible Class’’: “All the Biblical in- 
formation one’s heart could desire . . . its variety, 
and brevity make it valuable for ready reference 
by students, Sunday School teachers, and busy 
pastors as well as laymen.” 


%* WALTHER LEAGUE MESSENGER (Luther- 
an): “Anything that helps us to understand and 
appreciate our Bible more fully should always be a 
welcome addition to our library. Halley’s Pocket 
Bible Handbook does just that, and for that rea- 
son we are happy to recommend it to our readers. 
. As a stimulus to private Bible Teading and asa 
guide to group Bible study, it merits wide use. 


* REV. JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, President 
Emeritus, Presbyterian Seminary, Chicago: 
“T do not hesitate to say that, in my judgment, it 
is the best simple and brief handbook on the Bible 
which we have.” 


* REV. THOMAS S. BROCK, Formerly Lec- 
turer in Temple University, Philadelphia (now 
Methodist pastor at Lake Worth, Fla.): “I 
consider it the most valuable book I know for 
Bible reference work. I use it constantly.”’ 


This Edition is published only in Cloth Binding. Price, $2.00. 


Order from your Bookstore, or direct from 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Turning the Pages 
T the beginning of this first peace- 
time vacation season in many 
years, a timely suggestion comes from 
one of our readers lately returned to 
the United States after a sojourn in 
Mexico. While in Mexico, she took 
the trouble to meet Bishop Efrain 
Salinas y Velasco and the Dean of the 
Cathedral of San José de Gracia in 
Mexico City. At Casa Hooker she 
also found a fellow alumna of Kemper 
Hall. She writes, “Churchmen on va- 
cation should be urged to hunt up our 
missionary work and thereby enlarge 
their personal interest. It is not al- 
ways easy to learn where the missions 
are or how to find them but it is al- 
ways interesting and worthwhile.” 

As FortH goes to press, the Na- 
tional Council is having its spring 
meeting in New York. Progress of the 
Reconstruction and Advance Fund 
reported by the Bishop of Southern 
Ohio, as Chairman of the Promotion 
Department, gives cause for rejoicing 
and thanksgiving, as well as some 
cause for regret. The best estimate 
that it was possible to make indicated 
that seven million dollars was in sight. 
That leaves $1,800,000 still to be 
given in the next three months. 

The effectiveness of the Church’s 
advance in the urgent days ahead re- 
quires not only adequate support but 
well-trained personnel. FortH is 
therefore especially happy to begin in 
this issue a series of articles on Vo- 
cations in the Church. The first 
article, The New Missionary, is re- 
printed from a_ recent issue of 
Mademoiselle, through the courtesy 
of the editors of that magazine. Next 
month, Mrs. Lago will discuss the 
training of the woman Church worker. 

Refugeeing from China, a few years 
ago, the Rev. A. Ervine Swift found 
a haven in the Overseas Department 
as assistant secretary. It is now pos- 
sible for him to return to his mis- 
sionary work in the Orient and he 
hopes, with Mrs. Swift, to return to 
China in the early autumn. To take 
his place in the Overseas Department, 
the National Council has appointed 
the Rev. Frank L. Titus, currently 
serving as chaplain to war brides on 
the Queen Mary (p. 12). Mr. Titus 
was for nearly four years chaplain 

Continued on page 4 
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the practical aspects of the Chris- 
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Guide for 
Lay Readers 


This manual tells the lay reader 
how to conduct the services of 
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ment he needs, how to use his 
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gests some volumes of sermons 
suitable for reading and sources 
of additional prayers. 50 cents 
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By Frank Dean Gifford 


Here are thirty-two sermons, 
many with arresting titles: “The 
Only Day I Have,” “Why the 
Episcopal Church?” ‘The Chem- 
istry of the Spirit.” The author, 
an experienced rector, has chosen 
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A companion volume to the above 
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with the 27th Infantry Division (New | pn Aven ROOrR COCTETS 
York) in the Pacific and saw combat Founded by Bishop White 1833 

: h d Al Salen : Donates to Missions, Institutions and Parishes 
in the mandate Islands Campaigns, unable to purchase them, in limited grants, 

/ ‘ ; neue —Pew size. 

the Marianas (Saipan) and on Oki ec Bade oe OM aan eee 

nawa. As Division Chaplain, he ac- The Church Hymnal (words only). 

; . Apply Rev. W. Arthur Warner, D.D., Sec’y 
companied the 27th to Japan and 1935 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


served there for a time with the Army 
ot Occupation. FortTH expects to 


publish another article by Mr. Titusin | SPIRITUAL HEALING 


an early issue dealing with his im- HEALING belongs in The Church! Do you 
: read The Church’s only magazine of Heal- 
pressions of Japan. In the Overseas ing? It is called “SHARING,” published 


a » monthly (12 pages) at $1.00 a year postpaid. 
Department, he will have particular Send tae savin eon 
responsibility for selecting missionary Editor: The Rev. John Gayner Banks, Litt.D. 


t St., Diego, Calif. 
personnel, 2243 Fron San Diego, 


The National Council also made a 
few appropriations from the Recon- 
struction and Advance Fund to pro- 
vide for the rehabilitation of Hua 
Chung College which is returning to 
its home in Wuchang after its long 
exile in southwestern China; for ad- 
ditional property for the Sarah Ash- 

Continued on page 5 
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hurst School in Guantanamo, Cuba, 
and for other urgently needed property 
in Latin America. 

The appropriations were all made 
under the guidance of a special com- 
mittee on the disbursement of the Re- 
construction and Advance Fund which 
includes, among its personnel, the 
Hon. Francis B: ‘Sayre, former High 
Commissioner of the Philippines, and 
Mr. Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati. 

The committee has formulated cer- 
tain policies to guide the expenditures 
from this important fund. Two poli- 
cies are of prime importance: full con- 
sideration will be given the plans of 
other Churches and nowhere will it 
be taken for granted that the Church’s 
job is to restore the status quo ante. 
Each project will be considered in the 
light of the whole situation as it ex- 
ists today. 

Among the men who reported the 
activities on the China front during 
tke last days of the war was Ed 
Souder, Jr., son of a long-time mis- 
sionary in China and currently priest- 
in-charge of St. Mary’s Mission, 
Honolulu. Mr. Souder, from his long 
experience in China, both in a mis- 
sionary family and as war correspond- 
ent and radio commentator, presents 
an objective view of the Church’s 
present-day task in the Far East. 

Another picture of the Church in 
China is given by Mrs. William C. 
Cravner, wife of the rector of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, York, 
South Carolina. Mrs. Cravner is a 
graduate of New York University and 
has done postgraduate work in Jour- 
ralism both there and at Columbia. 
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Today’s young college women feel that because of their training, their experience, and their Christian faith, they have something 
worthwhile to contribute to a world in need. And they want to make that contribution where it will do the most good. For some, 


it is China, for others it is Africa or South America, India, Japan, or the Philippines. Stephen Deutch Photo. 
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e By MARY M. LAGO e 


The New Missionary 


OT long ago Saks Fifth Avenue 

ran an ad about Mrs. Calhoun of 

Connecticut, who couldn’t cope 
with the climate. Dressing in a tweed 
suit in the cool of a suburban morning, 
she arrived in New York in the heat 
of the afternoon, looking, she said, “as 
though I’d dressed out of a missionary 
box.” 

Of course Saks Fifth Avenue solved 
Mrs. Calhoun’s problem with the per- 
fect dress. But Saks’ copy. writers 
made a basic error in assuming the 
missionary to be the most fuddy-duddy 
of all females. Pictures of two smart 
young women about to sail for foreign 
mission service showed them their mis- 
take, and they apologized with alacrity 
and surprise. 

Saks is not to be blamed. The mis- 
sionary is generally regarded as a 
dreary soul who may do a lot of good 
but doesn’t have much fun. The un- 
kindest cut of all is laid upon the un- 
married lady missionary—you’ve heard 
it—she either couldn’t get a man or 
was jilted by the one she thought she 
had. 

These ideas are as outmoded as the 
missionary box and all that it stands 
for in the technique of foreign mission 
work. The girl who goes out as a mis- 
sionary today is no fuddy-duddy, either 
in appearance, ideas or interests, and 
her phone rings as often as anyone’s. 
In fact, progressive foreign mission 
agencies avoid like the plague the girl 


who has more than her share of per- 


sonal problems. Banish forever the 
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idea of the missionary as a hopeless 
social misfit. It is her job to help 
other people live well-balanced lives. 
She is sure to fail if she herself is over- 
balanced with inhibitions. She either 
has personality plus or she stays at 
home. 

She stays at home, too, unless she is 
certain that she cannot possibly be any- 
thing but a missionary. If her en- 
thusiasm cools or her courage wanes, a 
great many people who need her help 
are left in the lurch—and it’s a long, 
long way home again! 

Jean Hunter, now a student at 
Northwestern University, was born in 
China, the daughter of missionaries. 
When she came to America to enter 
college, the last thing she intended was 
returning to China as a missionary. 

“After all,” she said, “I had only one 
life to live and I intended to shop 
around before I resigned myself to more 
of the same. I expected to marry and 
have a home and children—and do 
all the delightful, charming things I 
had always wanted to do. 

“T came to America—to find the 
very same dream in the minds of the 
young people I met. But nowhere 
was there that strong bond of fellow- 
ship I had known in China... . Bang! 
Everything was out of focus. And 
the only time things are all in focus 
and stay that way is when I have 
my eyes on China. 

“Some people have a call. Others 
survey the world’s need, and when 
they find a spot where they can fit, 


that’s for them. With me _ it’s 
stronger than that. If you are in- 
terested in missions, more power to 
you! But don’t become a missionary 
unless you can’t do anything else, 
unless you are forced into it.” 

It takes more than a willing hand 
and heart to make a missionary. She 
has to be an expert at one of those 
jobs which must be done anywhere 
to keep a community healthy and 
happy. She may be a teacher, for 
learning is the key to progress in our 
modern world. She may be a nurse 
or a dietitian, for people cannot learn 
when their bodies are ill or improperly 
fed. She may be a home-economics 
expert or an editor, for people are 
kept well by happy homes and whole- 
some thoughts. 


The qualifications of the missionary 
become constantly more exacting. The 
minimum technical training is a 
standard four-year college or universi- 
ty course, professional training, some 
practical experience if possible, and 
language study, either here or after 
she reaches the country to which she 
is assigned. She must be able to 
make the most of every knack, talent, 
and scrap of knowledge she ever had. 
A nutrition expert who can do double- 
entry bookkeeping, or a nurse who 
can cure ailing automobiles is worth 
her weight in gold on a mission post. 
Most important of all, she must like 
people—all people! 

She must be adaptable and a good 

Continued on page 8 
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sport, for anything can happen any 
time. She will be homesick, and she 
will work until she is exhausted. There 
will be dirt and disease and apathy 
and ignorance—and heartbreakingly 
little with which to combat them. She 
will be adequately provided for, but 
there will be no impressive bank bal- 
ance. Come flood, drought, or war, 
she must stay on the job until her fur- 
lough comes around. 


Helen Smith is an attractive young 
woman who teaches in the Wenshan 
School for girls, formerly located at 
Foochow, Fukien Province, China. In 
1941 the Japanese took Foochow. 
Helen Smith and a hundred of her 
students packed their clothes and some 
food and set out on foot for Shaowu, 
250 miles westward. They traveled 
through wild country infested with 
bandits and Japanese soldiers. Helen 
carried their money rolled up in the 
curls of her hair. As they walked at 
night they sang, “We are the girls of 
Wenshan School,” so that Chinese 
farmers and guerrillas would not mis- 
take them for the enemy. 

In Shaowu these refugee girls be- 
came the nucleus of a new Wenshan 


School. Helen came home for a fur- 
lough and a rest. While she was in 
America, Pearl Harbor was attacked; 
immediately she began contriving ways 
to return to China. She arrived in 
Calcutta in 1943. The only way into 
China was by plane over the Hump, 
and she secured permission to make 
the trip. Baggage was limited to thirty 
pounds. She was confronted with a 
choice between her clothes, and the 
vitamins and medicines she had brought 
for her students. Then she had it! 
There was no limit on the weight of 
the passengers. She packed her bags 
with the precious medical supplies and 
dressed in all her clothes, layer on 
layer. She filled her pockets with 
needles and thread. Then she stuffed 
her stockings with soap and hung them 
around her neck. The airfield at- 
tendant gasped when she was weighed, 
but no obstacles arose. 


Arriving in Kunming, China, Helen 
was quite without transport to Shaowu, 
a thousand twisting miles away. Stand- 
ing beside the highway, she cocked an 
experimental thumb—and a Chinese 
army truck ground to a halt. 

“Take a passenger?” she cried. 


Missionaries Begin Reconstruction 


“No seats,” replied the driver. ‘You 
will have to sit on those boxes.” 

“Okay.”’ And Helen clambered up. 
“Say,” she called as the truck started 
again, “what’s in these boxes?” 

“Dynamite!” was the laconic reply, 
and off they bounced. In this fashion 
Helen ‘Smith reached Shaowu, -soap, 
vitamins and all. Heroic? Not at all, 
she would say. Merely part of the job. 

What makes them do it—these up- 
and-coming girls who might easily have 
settled for a career at home, or a 
suburban bungalow and the chairman- 
ship of the Junior League? In the 
first place they feel that because of 
their training, their experience and 
their Christian faith, they have some- 
thing worthwhile to contribute to a 
world in need. And they want to make 
that contribution where it will do the 
most good. For some that is China; 
for others it is Africa or India, Japan 
or the Philippines. When a Filipina 
grandmother reads with tears of joy 
streaming down her cheeks—reads and 
understands the printed word for the 
first time in her life—the missionary 
feels amply repaid. Or when an Afri- 
can mother smiles her thanks for the 
life of a child who would surely have 
died had not the care of the missionary 
supplanted that of the witch doctor. 

In the second place, they feel that 


Tasks 


Two laymen have recently undertaken 
important postwar tasks for the 
Church in the Far East. Charles P. 
Gilson (left), a member of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Evanston, IIl., until 
recently American Red Cross worker 
in the Philippines and Japan, will 
leave soon to be treasurer of the 
China Mission, with headquarters in 
Shanghai. A graduate of Dartmouth 
College, Mr. Gilson was with the 
Bank of America and the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., before enter- 
ing the Red Cross. Elmer L. Mun- 
ger (right), an engineer, of Omaha, 
Nebr., is now associated with J. Van 
Wie Bergamini, the Church’s Far 
Eastern architect (Fortu, April, p. 14), 
in the reconstruction of Church prop- 
erty in the Philippines and China. 
Mr. Munger is a graduate of Kansas 
State College and until recently was 
a government flood control engineer, 
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China or India or whatever their 
adopted land has something to con- 
tribute to them. These ancient cul- 
tures have a richness and a wisdom 
which are threaded through the fabric 
of our own culture, a fact which many 
Americans do not even suspect. 

Missionaries have long been accused 
of diluting fine native cultures, giving 
native peoples only a feeling of shame 
for their ancient customs. It’s a grim 
picture that the conventional mind 
conjures up: the missionary lady stalk- 
ing through the villages, a Bible under 
one arm and a black umbrella under 
the other, severely warning the simple 
people of impending brimstone and 
hustling them into Mother Hubbards 
and cotton drawers. 

But whatever prudish ideas were 
carried by the early missionaries 
sprouted from the prissiness of the 
period in America. Today the Bible 
is still essential and the umbrella proba- 
bly useful, but the method and out- 
look are different. The missionary 
makes a conscious effort to preserve 
all that is good in the culture she finds 
about her. This new attitude is ex- 
pressed in many practical ways. If 
the people are used to sitting on the 
ground, churches are built without 
pews. If the economy is one of barter, 
mission-school students pay their fees 


in grain or goods. Native languages 
are preserved in their purest form; 
indeed, since the earliest days of mis- 
sion work, missionaries have been dis- 
tinguished for their recording of un- 
written tongues and compiling of dic- 
tionaries. Native leadership is sub- 
stituted for that of the missionaries in 
schools and hospitals and welfare 
agencies as soon as possible. In fact, 
the missionary works to work herself 
out of a job, for the goal of modern 
missions is to help people to help them- 
selves. 

During the past years, a great many 
people had to help themselves in deadly 
earnest. Almost all the major mission 
fields were hot spots of the war. As 
reconstruction gets under way in these 
areas, Government officials are learn- 
ing that missionaries know intimately 
the thoughts and troubles of the man 
in the street, for when crises came and 
businessmen and colonial governments 
fled, the missionaries stayed. Now 
their judgment is requested and re- 
spected. 

The Director General of the Nation- 
al Health Administration of China 
says: “Without the fullest possible 
codperation and extension of Christian 
medical services the achievement of 
the nation’s hopes and plans for a 
comprehensive health service will be 


very difficult, if not impossible, for a 
long time to come.” 

In Africa, a continent of growing 
influence in the world, the government 
of Southern Rhodesia was so impressed 
by the work of the mission schools 
in the teaching of homemaking, car- 
pentry, and agriculture, that it estab- 
lished a training school for farm dem- 
onstrators. Here the graduates of the 
mission schools become skilled county 
agents. 

The young woman who enters mis- 
sionary service today gets in on the 
ground floor of the most important 
business ever organized—the creation 
of a world without war. Politics and 
economics, as well as religion, are her 
job, and she knows how to translate 
them into better homes and happier 
lives. She lives a well-rounded life 
herself, and though she takes her work 
seriously, it needn’t prevent her from 
waving a mean shoe or appreciating 
a full moon. For romance does come 
to the missionary, and the best ar- 
rangement of all is the young married 
couple, both well qualified, who decide 
to do a mission job together. 

So don’t plan to spend the day with 
Aunt Hilda the next time your family 
invites the visiting missionary to din- 
ner. You might miss someone you’d 
really like to know. 


The Philippine mission at Upi, where 
Tirurai Churchmen have been with- 
out the ministrations of the Church 
since before the war, is again carrying 
on its work with the assistance of 
the Rev. James P. Trotter (left) and. 
the Rev. Edward Jacobs (right). Mr. - 
Trotter, formerly rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Walnut Creek, Calif., is a 
graduate of the University of Califor- 
nia and General Theological Sem- 
inary. He has been active in youth 
clubs, agricultural and factory work. 
The Rev. Edward Jacobs has been 
assistant at the Church of the Atone- 
ment, Chicago, Ill. Confirmed in the 
Greek Catholic Church, he took pre- 
theological work at Philadelphia 
Divinity School, graduated from Car- 
roll College and from Nashotah House. 
He has experience as an athletic in- 
structor, teacher, and has had clinical 
training for work in hospitals. 
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HE good earth, the good husband- 

man, and heaven over all, is the 

triune relationship which the 
rector of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist in Duxbury, on the shores 
of Massachusetts Bay, holds to be a 
solvent of major problems presented 
by the rural parish. 

With his wife, Helen-Louise, the 
Rey. John Hatch Philbrick started to 
put his «philosophy into practice four 
years ago when he bought a farm of 
ten acres, reasoning that a rural par- 
son can best minister to his people if 
he understands and shares their prob- 
lems, pays taxes, has an interest in 
the local grange, and that stake in 
community life that home ownership 
alone can give. But the principles 
underlying Faith Homestead, as the 
Philbricks call their one hundred-year- 
old house with its surrounding fields 
and gardens, its goat house, hennery, 
and rabbit hutches, go even. deeper. 
There is the ethical aspect of being a 
contributor and not merely a con- 
sumer, of not taking more than one’s 
share in a world where need stalks; 
but, instead, showing that a household 
can be practically self-sustaining and 
a guide to others toward attainment 
of a measure of security in an insecure 
world. 

Inevitably a rural parish offers the 
choice of trying to make it a small 
copy of a city parish or of capitalizing 
local conditions and adapting the 
parish to its environment. Mr. and 
Mrs. Philbrick have chosen the latter 
course as more honest and challeng- 
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The Rev. and Mrs. John H. Philbrick with one of the Angora 
rabbits which gives its tithe to the Church in fine Angora wool. 


Many sermons have their inception as Mr. Philbrick and his 
wife spend an evening weaving material for fine coats and suits. 


“To Labor is to Pray” $ 


THE REV. AND MRS. JOHN H. PI 


Photographs by Ch 


ing; infinitely harder work but more 
rewarding. They have the firm con- 
viction that they are called to be of 
use in a rural parish. 

Their rambling little farmhouse, 
simple and unpretentious, answers the 
first of the three basic needs of people 
everywhere: shelter, food, and cloth- 
ing. It has a relationship with people 
of the past and sympathetic kinship 
with people of the present. 

As to food, certain premises were 
made at the start: it must be simple 
and nourishing, without the super- 
fluities that add nothing to its value; 
and, as far as possible, everything 
must be raised on the farm. The 
answer has been a grocery bill pared 
down to surprisingly few items, for 
Faith Homestead provides its own eggs, 
meat, dairy products, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, herbs, and salads. 

Deciding for the goat, “poor man’s 
cow and rich man’s pet,” as the basis 
of their dairy, they find the milk in- 
distinguishable from cows’ milk when 
the goats are correctly fed, and a 
rich source of cream, cheese, cottage 
and American style, butter, and, from 
the kids, meat. So enthusiastic are 
they about goats, of which they have 


Indefatigable Helen-Louise Philbrick takes 
a hand at shingling the goathouse. 


twelve, that, in common with other 
goat owners they have tried (unsuc- 
cessfully) to interest UNRRA in send- 
ing these serviceable animals who give 
so large a return for so little outlay, 
to starvation areas of Europe. 

The pig furnishes bacon, pork, and 
cooking fat and disposes of the garbage. 
Perhaps it should be “pigs” for two 
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ICK HELP A WORLD 


fcCormick, Boston Globe 


The Rey. John H. Philbrick believes that a rural parson can 
best minister to his people if he understands their problems. 


s This Country Parson 


On the way to the compost bin, for no com- 
mercial fertilizer is used on the farm. 


neighbors board theirs at the Home- 
stead; these growing shoats are named 
Faith and Hope while the Philbricks’ 
own pig is appropriately called Charity. 
The naming of the livestock gives 
outlet for a spirited sense of humor: 
the Great Dane is Samson; two cats, 
Rotunda. and. Delilah; a ‘couple of 
haughty geese merit, Cabot and Lowell 
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IN WANT 


in honor of the old quatrain; Charles 
and Mary Lamb are just what they 
should be. 

Hand looms, one of them 136 years 
old and the other home built, help to 
supply the third basic need, clothing. 
Handsome, ‘long-wearing suits and 
coats result from them and there is 
always a web in place since both Mr. 
and Mrs. Philbrick find that throw- 
ing a shuttle is conducive to thought. 
It even helps the composition of ser- 
mons, and unbiased testimony says 
they are good ones. While a few 
sheep have been added recently to 
the farm, the initial vote was for 
Angora rabbits whose plucked wool is 
spun, wound into balls, then knit or 
woven as climax of a sequence of 
processes which may include dyeing 
from vegetable dyes. Because it is 
long staple, it is non-shedding. This 
wool, if sold, is valued at $11 a pound, 
raw; $40 a pound ($2.50 the ounce) 
as spun yarn; and $96 a pound as 
knit mittens! The babies’ bootees and 
mittens made from this fairy wool are 
marvelous little articles, but it takes 
a lot of them to weigh a pound. 

There is plenty of fun and comfort 
along with the hard work, and satis- 


Acutely aware of want and suffering, the Philbricks urge that 
goats because of their economy be sent to starvation areas. 


faction in winning other families to 
bake their own bread, keep a pig, put 
down eggs against the certain scarcity 
of winter, to learn to weave as a con- 
structive craft. Definite by-products 
are the healthy life, and—most highly 
prized—constant opportunity to ex- 
periment and learn, “to have our curi- 
osity continually aroused and then 
gratified.” One of these experiments 
is with fertilizer, of which none is 
purchased, and with their New Zea- 
land type of compost box. 

Last winter, in the dearth of teach- 
ers, Mr. Philbrick taught mathematics 
in the local high school. Such con- 
tacts, giving the “one of us’ feeling, 
help the parish; the special services 
for the firemen, the Masons, the 
Odd Fellows, and work with the 4-H 
Clubs mean more to the Philbricks, 
too. The program is a heavy one; it 
could not be carried on without youth, 
vigor, a love of nature and animals, 
and wholehearted consecration to an 
idea that does not obstruct the horizon. 
Certainly the parish benefits, as team- 
work and confirmations bear witness. 

Cooperative neighborliness is a char- 
acteristic of Faith Homestead and no 
description is complete without em- 
phasis of Mr. and Mrs. Philbrick’s 
willingness to share, the benefits of 
the Farmers’ Codperative, for example. 

“Yo Jabor is to pray” and is: the 
secret of a craftsmanship that is or- 
ganically related to nature on the one 
hand and to religion on the other. A 
wise man said that; he might well 
think Faith Homestead is an exemplar. 
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Acrne 


The Church welcomes British wives; sixty-one per cent are Church of England members. 


OR today’s parish priest, it is pos- 

sible to have a parish of 2,300 

communicants all within 300 
yards of your door—that is, if you 
are the chaplain of the Queen Mary. 
My parishioners are the overseas wives 
and children of Army veterans, who 
are being brought to the United States 
to make their homes with their hus- 
bands and fathers. 

The Queen Mary makes a trip from 
Southampton, England, to New York 
every two weeks. During the five 
and a half days the wives are aboard, 
a crowded program of orientation is 
given them. An Army staff directs 
it, including a WAC captain, who 
has charge of all personnel problems, 
ten women workers of the American 
Red Cross, and other Army person- 
nel, including the chaplain. 

When the women come aboard the 
Queen Mary, they are separated into 
groups which meet in the main lounge 
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for an introduction to the ship. The 
chaplain speaks to them and gives 
each one a printed word of greeting, 
with an attached religious census card 
to be filled out and returned to his 


WAR BRIDES | 
PARISHIONER 


The Churches of 


W E welcome each of you individually. 

are one of the many thousands of brid 
of our seryicemen who are arriving from ’ 
British Isles, continental Europe, Austral} 
New Zealand, and other places to make ya 


home here. . 


. . It is natural that you show 


feel strange in new surroundings, but we wa 


you to know that you are among friends 2 
. . You will encounter so 


to feel at home. . 


new customs, but you will find many things’ 


remind you of home. 


office. These cards have shown that 
sixty-one per cent of the overseas 
wives are communicants of the Church 
of England who will be wanting to 
make their future church home in the 
Episcopal Church. 

They seem to enjoy the varied wor- 
ship services provided aboard ship. 


On one trip Chaplain Titus baptized fourteen children of American servicemen. 
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You will find that 


bet 


CHAPLAIN’S 
FOR A WEEK 


.NK L. TITUS 


a Welcome You 


ches are an important part of American 
and that the clergy and people will welcome 
into their fellowship and worship... . 
are to be an American. Join in American 
and be a vital part of the Church of Jesus 
ist in which people of all nations of the 
d are joined in fellowship. May God bless 
' coming among us. May you prosper in 
' family life and feel truly at home here.— 
erpts from a message presented to all war 
es on embarkation from their homelands. 


Press Assn. 


An average of four hundred girls A veteran welcomes his overseas bride and child to new life in his home and parish. 


come to Devotions at nine o’clock 

each morning for half an hour in the 

main lounge. About fifty attend the when the chaplain speaks about build- a choir of twenty-five members. 
Celebration of Holy Communion at ing Christian homes. When Sundays Many of the wives ask for personal 
eleven in one of the smaller lounges. occur on board, there are services of consultation with the chaplain. They 
The largest group, around seven hun- Holy Communion and Morning Prayer. take with them from the ship the 
dred, comes at four in the afternoon Recently, one of the wives organized Bibles and other religious literature 
available to them. On one trip there 
i f were fourteen baptisms. In addition 
to these duties, the chaplain, aided 
} by a volunteer group of wives, sends 
| a card to the church in the locality 
where each bride will live. 

Tt is an exciting task, helping these 
overseas wives become adjusted to the 
new life which is before them. Most 
of them have previous religious train- 
ing, and are members of parishes in 
the British Isles. But most do not 
realize that the Episcopal Church is 
the name of their Church in this 
country. A poster on the signboard of 
the ship, supplementing the chaplain’s 
instruction, helps them understand that 
we welcome them. It is for us to bring 
Attendance is large at services and at Chaplain’s talks on Christian family life. them into the Church in America. 
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CHURCH PIONEERS AGAIN. 


Monkmeyer 
Radio, newspapers, and services brought the Church to Mississippi war workers. 


IN RURAL MISSISSIPPI 


r 


HE awakening of European 
Churches to pioneer leadership 
during the recent war was paral- 
leled by less spectacular but no less 
important pioneering of certain 
Churches in our own country. In 
one rural area centered around Aber- 
deen, Mississippi, necessity became 
the mother of inventions which have 
proved themselves of lasting value. 
The Rev. Charles G. Hamilton, rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church in Aberdeen, 
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watched with concern as members of 
that area left for the armed service 
and war industry, and as gas ration- 
ing hindered travel to outlying towns 


‘which needed the Church. It was 


time for new methods to meet the 
changing situation. The first resource 
tapped was radio, a means of reach- 
ing the isolated who might have only 
one service a month. Beginning on a 
humble monthly basis, a service was 
broadcast which soon became the cen- 


tral service, heard throughout the re- 
gion. Now every Sunday afternoon, 
@ quiet service of worship with a short 
address reaches listeners of widely dif- 
ferent race and Church affiliation in a 
quarter of one State and _ several 
counties in two others, a congregation 
several times as large as the diocesan 
membership. 


Newspapers were the next aid to be 
enlisted. Weekly sermons reached 
churchgoers and  non-churchgoers 
alike, traveling across the world to 
soldiers and sailors. Mr. Hamilton 
even adopted a new vocation, that of 
teacher, for the high school was sadly 
lacking in acceptable leadership. In 
his history classes, he established a 
new and deeper contact with the 
youth of his vicinity. 

These innovations were made in 
order to continue the work of past 
years in and around Aberdeen. At 
the same time, new situations were 
forming in this seat of great wartime 
activity. Columbus Army Air Field, 
devoid of pastoral work, became a new 
center of endeavor. Servicemen en- 
thusiastically supported Church serv- 
ices, especially’ during Lent, and 
welcomed visits and personal contacts 
with Mr. Hamilton. 

War industry, the Gulf Ordnance 
Plant, a shell loading plant in Prairie, 
transformed a sleepy village into a 
thriving community with no religious 
facilities provided by Government 
housing plans. Mr. Hamilton held 
services here, as a community pastor, 
through which many heretofore 
strangers were introduced to the 
beauty of Episcopal worship. In the 
Sunday school and recreational pro- 
gram, he was assisted by two women, 
a Presbyterian and a Methodist, sent 
as full-time religious workers to the 
area. 

Throughout the wartime period, 
Mr. Hamilton continued work at the 
seven churches he had been serving 
for a dozen years. If his schedule 
was heavy, much was learned from it. 
The radio, the newspapers will con- 
tinue to be increasingly helpful media 
for the word of God. Those people 
who met the Church during their so- 
jcurn in Mississippi have a new di- 
mension in their lives. And _ the 
Church rediscovered the meaning of 
adjusting itself to meet the needs of 
its people. 
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S the red-tinted sun came up 
over the hills of western Hunan, 

hundreds of Chinese soldiers 
crouched on a low hillock near the 
entrance to a valley in watchful wait- 
ing. Three times during the night just 
passed, waves of shouting, ragged lao 
pigs had charged the narrow pass, 
one hundred yards away, only to be 
swept back by the murderous cross- 
fire of Japanese machine guns. Losses 
were mounting rapidly, and still no 
ground had been gained. But now, 
with the rising sun, a new, tense hope 
was felt in every heart, for word had 
passed among them that American 
planes were on their way. — 


Mission Completed 


Suddenly the drone of engines 
bummed through the sultry air. Enemy 
gun-muzzles turned skyward with 
staccato bursts. Among the Chinese 
troops, tension gave way to hysteria; 
men clambered to their feet, shouting 
encouragement. No one noticed as 
alert Jap snipers began picking them 
off at sitting-duck range. Now, with 
a fascinating laziness, the P-51s rolled 
over on their backs, peeled off, and 
came screaming down, one by one, 
slim, deadly noses aimed straight at 
Japanese pass emplacements. Spouts 
of carmine dust appeared in the midst 
of the enemy ranks, then suffocating 
ciouds of black and red fire; small 
fragmentation bombs cut a swathe 
through Japanese ranks. Twice, three 
times, four times, the Jap strongpoint 
was wreathed in smoke and flames and 
sudden dust. The Japanese reeled, 
staggered, then leaped to their feet and 
ran. No man could stay in that in- 
ferno and live. The American P-51s 
had carried out their assignment. 

The pass was not taken, however, 
not that day, nor the next. It finally 
fell after another week of more Chi- 


nese deaths, and only because the 


Japanese, with retreats elsewhere along 
the sector, had voluntarily withdrawn 
from their key positions. What had 
happened? During the moments fol- 
lowing the departure of the strafing 
planes, when the pass had been open 
for the taking, the Chinese troops had 
not followed up their momentary ad- 
vantages. Precious time had been lost, 
the Japanese rallied, and in a deter- 
mined counterassault went back into 
the positions from which they had just 
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Mr. Souder interviews Dr. Ch’a Liang-chien, leading Chinese jurist. 


For China: J4e Time t4 Now! 


By ED SOUDER, Jr. 


been driven. The ensuing week con- 
stituted a lesson for the Chinese that 
was both needless and costly. 


Half a Job Accomplished 


In China and the Far East, our mis- 
sions face a similar situation. Half 
the job of bringing peace and a return 
to freedom had been accomplished. 
We must now make sure that what we 
have fought for and attained will not 
be lost again through carelessness and 
negligence. Postwar China needs mis- 
sions as tangible aid and good will from 
the West. Even more important, she 
wants them as never before. 

Early this past October, I sat at the 
bedside of the Rev. Milton Lin. It 
was just a few days before his death. 
Already tuberculosis had so weakened 
him he could hardly speak. But his 
words were full of courage. “I must, 
I will get well,” he said. “There is so 
much to do.” 

He spoke of the terrible destruc- 
tion brought down upon his beloved 
Wuhan cities by Allied bombers, 


of how his family had been scattered, 
ot friends and parishioners killed in 
the raids. I asked him how his people 
felt about America, whether they har- 
bored any resentment for the suffer- 
ings our bombers had brought upon 
them. His answer came in a voice 
overflowing with emotion: “American 
planes, your planes brought hope to 
our hearts. Without them there would 
have been no end to tyranny, no real 
peace again.” 


Gigantic Task Faces China 


During that visit to Hankow and 
Wuchang, I saw something of the 
gigantic task of rebuilding that faces 
postwar China. As I surveyed the 
shambles that our bombs had made of 
once-lovely St. Paul’s Cathedral, heard 
stories of the deaths of many women 
and children when a bomb struck the 
school adjoining St. John the Baptist’s, 
I knew that American Christians must 
not, can not break faith with men like 
Milton Lin. He had seen those days 

Continued on page 18 
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‘“‘Are You Having a Hard Time Getting Butter?” 


The Hungry 


AMINE is stalking the world. Today, more people, five hundred mil- 
lion, a quarter of all the human beings on earth, face starvation than 

in all the war years combined. We have seen their faces: the hunger- 
pinched faces of boys and girls holding out their empty soup bowls; the 
babies with big eyes and sharp ribs; the haggard mothers searching for 
food among garbage dumps; the lifeless men by the roadside; all victims of 
famine. All this human need and suffering, once it is known and under- 
stood, wins a ready response from any normal human being. But the Chris- 
tian runs to meet it. For the Christian it represents our Lord, Himself, 


who is saying, “I am hungry.” 
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Still I 


of the W 


In this present crisis, the Ch 


@ Encourage and support, if ne 
and community plans for sendin 
leadership of a strong national 
chairman, Mrs. Franklin D. Re 
Henry Kaiser, and others, an apr 
lection. Through this Collectio 
lives overseas and thus help bu 
canned foods are sought but cas 
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‘Shall We Say Grace?’’ 


d Depend Upon You 


s three things: 


iate, codperation with national 
irseas. , This month, under the 
including Henry A. Wallace, 
arper Sibley, Bishop Tucker, 
e for an Emergency Food Col- 
erican has a chance to save 
ace.. Both gifts of money and 
ions to buy food economically 
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are preferred. Further information may be secured from the Presiding 
Bishop’s Fund for World Relief, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


@ Use the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World Relief as the continuing 
agency through which your gifts of money are promptly transformed into 
food for starving peoples the world over. 


@ Lift your horizons to include the world when you pray “Give us this day 
our daily bread” and make the prayer more than ever a reality. 


Cartoons courtesy The Washington Post. 
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Modern China wants closer and strength- 
ening relations between China and America. 


Lt. W. O. S. Sutherland, Jr. (left, below), 


son of president of East Carolina’s Woman’s 
Auxiliary, visits Bishop Y. Y. Tsu (center). 
Mike Peng (below) was “Voice of China.” 


China’s Time is Now! ---continued 


of heartbreak and personal tragedy as 
a necessary prelude to returning peace, 
but he believed too that the America 
which had turned destroyer in the 
cause of peace would not fail China in 
the job of rebuilding. 

The next five years represent a cru- 
cial pericd in the determination of 
future Sino-Japanese relations. 

During that time, we will come to 
know and appreciate each other, to 
work together for harmony among na- 
tions, or, through misunderstandings 
and self-interest we will drift apart, 
imperiling everything we have just 
suffered so much to gain. Today con- 
fusion, uprootedness, dire poverty are 
key words for China’s average citizen 
in every phase of living; he looks to 
us for guidance and assistance. We 
Gare not disappoint him. 


Ambassadors of Good Will 


Events of the war proved conclu- 
sively the success of American mis- 
sionaries as ambassadors of good will, 
builders of fine international relations. 
Their work over the years came 
dramatically to life as it paved the 
way for Allied forces time after time. 
Scores of American pilots, shot down 
behind enemy lines, owe their lives 
to the selfless courage of Chinese 
Christians. Former missionaries be- 
came invaluable advisers to the mili- 
tary. Among the men and women 
who served their nation most faithfully 
curing the war, no group ranks higher 
than that of the Chinese Christians. 
I call to mind particularly a young 
man named Mike Peng, who learned 
English and was educated at Boone. 
Mike was the “Voice of China” 
throughout the war, his voice heard on 
Chungking broadcasts the world 
around. 


Heartening too was the persever- 
ance, courage, and faithfulness of 
Christians not lucky enough to escape 
occupied portions of China. Although 
powerless to prevent enemy depreda- 
tions, William Yuin kept faithful rec- 
ords all through the war of the con- 
dition of Boone College properties, 
now part of Hua Chung College 
(FortH, Oct., 1944, p. 16). He made 
frequent trips from his Wuchang home 


to Boone to see what was happening to 
the various buildings and installations, 
courageously protesting to the authori- 
ties in a ceaseless, if vain effort to halt 
the increasing pillage. During my trip 
to Wuchang just after the war, I found 
a big American flag flying over Boone’s 
gymnasium. Bill Yuin had taken it 
home with him as the Japanese first 
entered Wuchang. Three times his 
house was searched, but the flag, 
tucked away under his mattress, was 
not found. With the end of the war, 
Bill put the flag under his arm, walked 
briskly over to Boone, and ran that 
flag right back up where, in his heart, 
he felt it belonged. 

I saw the same thing in the little 
walled town of Tungchow. Changteh, 
scene of some of the bloodiest fighting 
of the war, utterly devastated by three 
tremendous pitched battles, had mis- 
sionaries and Church activities going 
the very same day that Chinese troops 
retook the city. 

All along the line it was the same 
story. The worth of missionary effort 
was more than demonstrated during 
the years of war. For us the postwar 
period is one of opportunity and obli- 
gation. China will face an era of 
bitter disillusionment if we fail in our 
duty, an era that will lead to estrange- 
ment unless through our missions we 
couble the efforts toward positive good 
will and assistance which missions have 
brought in the past. 


The Big Question Mark 


It is my feeling that our missionary 
effort will, in the next few years, have 
to stress one side of its nature more 
than ever before, tangible action. 
Workers with a knowledge of medicine, 
those who can build, those who can 
teach, those who can assist the Chinese 
in the attainment of their manifold 
physical needs must take their place 
alongside religious leaders. Impersonal 
relief is not enough; the situation calls 
for individual attention and devotion. 
Milton Lin saw American planes flat- 
ten St. Paul’s; I think he would want 
us to rebuild an even more beautiful 
cathedral as a tangible proof of our 
intention to stand by his people. 


The big question mark in China’ 


Continued on page 29 
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All that remain of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Hankow, China, are the 
altar, the bell, and the cross on the fleche tower. Through the 
arch of the north crossing, at the left, is the house where the 
Rt. Rev. Alfred A. Gilman now lives. 


Bishops of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui meet for the first 
time since 1941, in Shanghai (Fortu, May, p. 27). (/ to r) K. H. 
Michael Chang, Fukien; Addison K. S. Hsu, Assistant, Kwangsi- 
Hunan; A. A. Gilman, Hankow; Robin T. S. Chen, Assistant, 
Anking; Y. Y. Tsu, Yun-Kwei; Lindel T’sen, Honan; W. P. 
Roberts, Shanghai; Lloyd R. Craighill, Anking; Ronald O. Hall, 
Hongkong; T. A. Scott, North China. RNS Photo. 


Dude ranchers as well as summer campers flock to services, 
conducted by the Rev. Alexander E. Pawla, at the picturesque 
log cabin Chapel of the Transfiguration, at Moose, Wyoming, in 
Teton National Park. An oldtime stagecoach, rocking over the 
sagebrush trail, followed by a colorful array of horsemen, reég- 
ularly brings ranchers to church. RNS Photo. 


THE CHURCH IN THE 
NEWS OF THE WORLD 


The Rev. George F. Packard, missionary in Colombia, recently 
received this portable altar, given by Trinity Church, Towson, 
Md., and sent by the Woman’s Auxiliary of Maryland. The altar 
was designed by Mrs. Packard. The map above the altar shows 
the vast territory Mr. Packard travels by mule, motor, and air- 
plane (FortH, March, p. 16) to minister to Churchmen. 
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ST. LIOBA’S BELL 


RINGS IN 


By MARIE CRAVNER 


Wa ia) a Disaen 
SS re aly is 


NEW JOY 


stands in the center of the com- 

pound lawn, its graceful horned 
roof pointing suggestively upward, has 
come to symbolize the Convent of St. 
Lioba in Wuhu, China. The Sisters of 
the Transfiguration have won a repu- 
tation from all the surrounding 


T HE picturesque bell tower, which 
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countryside for their faithful work 
among the poor and for their home for 
orphan children. When the Japanese 
overran Wuhu, they stayed loyally 
with their destitute friends, serving as 
best they could. Even then, however, 
several years before the United States 
entered the war, Sister Constance 


- more. 


Anna and Sister Louise Magdalene 
began laying plans for the evacuation 
from Wuhu which they knew was in- 
evitable. 

As the complexity of the situa- 
tion increased, they found a new 
location in Free China to which Sister 
Louise Magdalene with several Chi- 
nese sisters went to set up new work. 
Sister Constance tarried in Wuhu to 
place the Chinese babies with private 
families and the Roman Catholic Span- 
ish sisters, and to store and dispose 
of Church property. Just before she 
was ready to leave, she supervised the 
careful burial of the beloved bell, so 
that no one could find it when they 
kad abandoned the compound. 

Sister Constance never did reach 
Free China. The rains prevented all 
travel, then the attack on Pearl Harbor 
resulted in her internment, first in the 
compound, then in Shanghai. “Three 
years, eight months, and one week, we 
were prisoners,” she writes. “They 
called us refugees, but being under 
lock and key we were like prisoners.” 
All this time it was her dream to re- 
turn to St. Lioba’s, where she had 
labored so many years. 

At last the time of release came, 
August, 1945, followed by a period of 
waiting in Shanghai, while Japanese 
signed the surrender, a time to be- 
come accustomed to freedom once 
Transportation to and from 
Shanghai was extremely difficult. 
Feople were flocking to the city to sell 
their rice at a big profit, and buy other 
goods to take back into the interior. 
Trains were packed to the roof, with 
people even perched up there. For- 
tunately, the Chinese government was 
anxious for all missionaries to get 
back to their stations. 

The Japanese were still in the com- 
pound of St. Lioba’s Mission when 
Sister Constance returned to Wuhu, 
although some of the buildings had 
been vacated. She found the lovely 
chapel unharmed, needing only clean- 
ing and a few repairs. The beautiful 
trees still stood, although the flowers 
were all gone. The benches were 
moved out, most of them into the yard; 
the crosses had been removed except 
for one gray cross the color of the 
brick above the convent door which 
the Japanese had overlooked. Enough 
cement was left, however, to make 
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The Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton of Michigan visits with Sister 


Claire (left) and Sister Rhoda (right) at the Grace Merritt 
Stewart School for Girls, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


BISHOP VISITS 
HAITIAN CHURCH 


CONFERENCE held in Jamaica by British and Ameri- 

can bishops of the Caribbean area made an oppor- 
tunity for the Presiding Bishop’s representative, the Rt. 
Rev. Frank W. Creighton of Michigan, formerly Bishop 
of Mexico, to visit Haiti. In Port-au-Prince he preached 
in Holy Trinity Cathedral, where services begin at four 
in the morning, visited the Grace Merritt Stewart School 
for Girls, directed by the Sisters of St. Margaret, and 
met with the seminarians, whose dean, the Very Rev. 
John Grosvenor Dahl, he had ordained in Michigan. 
Dean Dahl is the only non-Haitian on the clergy staff 
except the Bishop, C. Alfred Voegeli. 

The Haitian Episcopal Church includes sixty country 
missions. Some of them are thatched’and whitewashed, 
like St. Hilary’s at Petite Riviére, under Archdeacon 
Dumont E. Morisseau. Others have more substantial 
walls and roof, with airy spaces for ventilation, such as 
St. John’s, Savanette, another of Archdeacon Morisseau’s 
missions, which was recently completed. 

More than six hundred persons are confirmed or re- 
ceived into the Haitian Episcopal Church within a year. 
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St. Hilary’s, Petite Riviére (above), serves large congregation. 


An Eskimo father and his children, members of All Saints’ 
Church in Aklavik, Northwest Territory, which lies two hun- 
dred miles above the Arctic Circle, eagerly examine a new Bible. 


TOP OF THE CONTINENT 
HOLDS SURPRISES 


By AUBREY FULLERTON 


EOPLE who go to the top of the 
continent expecting to find it a 
region of year-round cold and 

desolation find many surprises. If 
they stay there through a winter they 
will see something of what they ex- 
pected, for then the Arctic world 
freezes over, all outdoors turns into a 
desert of white, and at the height of 
the season night lasts all day. 

Even at that, the Arctic does not 
go dead. Life goes on, with a winter 
schedule as regular as that of any other 
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season—which is itself one of the 
Arctic’s greatest wonders. 

The Eskimos, who are native to that 
surprising region at the top edge of 
America and who prefer it to any other 
country imaginable, learned long since 
to adapt themselves to its conditions. 
They are on terms of complete under- 
standing and friendliness with Nature. 

White people wintering in Arctic 
areas take their cue from the Eskimos 
and, doing so, get through the cold 
weather season quite well. Consider. 


These Eskimo children are typical of the younger generation 
who, since birth, have known the influence of Christianity, 
brought to their fathers by Anglican missionaries in Canada. 


for example, the missionaries of the 
Diocese of the Arctic and their solu- 
tion to the problem of housing. 

It happens sometimes in the course 
of a missionary’s winter travel by dog- 
sled to distant parts of his parish that 
he is overtaken by approaching night, 
which comes early in the dim twilight 
of the North. He may be many miles 
from any human habitation, and all 
around him is an unbroken expanse 
of snowy emptiness. 

Then he builds himself a house for 
the night, picking a site for it where 
there is a good bank of wind-packed 
snow to serve as a quarry. He and 
his native guide cut from this hard 
snow solid blocks five or six inches 
thick ‘and twenty inches long, with 
which they are to do their masonry 
work. They lay a circle of these 
blocks on the open level and then build 
upon the first row in spiral fashion, 
narrowing to the top until they have 
a dome-shaped hut six feet or more 
in height. When they have filled the 
cracks in this crude masonry with 
loose snow and cut a hole at the bot- 
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" At Tuktuyooaktok, an Arctic coast village, the Rev. Thomas 
Umaok, only ordained Eskimo in Canada, serves a devout congre- 
gation. Native Alaskan,he has lived in the Northwest since youth. 


tom for a doorway, their house is com- 
pleté. The two men spend the night 
in it very comfortably, well wrapped 
in furs, and go on their way next morn- 
ing, repeating the process as may be 
necessary farther on. 

‘In houses of snow, or igloos, built 
after this plan, hundreds of Eskimo 
families in the more remote parts of 
the Far North. live all winter.. When 
summer comes they move into huts or 
tents made of deer or seal skins, with 
such -pieces of wood as they may be 
able to get for supports or roofing. 
For the Arctic really has a summer- 
time after the early part of June, for 
about ten weeks, when all this deso- 
late frigidity gives way to warmth and 
color and abounding life. 

At this time, instead of perennial 
cold, there comes to the Top Edge 
ccuntry a succession of long and glor- 
ious summer days with the tempera- 
ture often nearing one hundred de- 
grees. This warmth brings outdoor 
beauty, natural flowerbeds laid on a 
grand scale from Alaska to Greenland. 
In them one will see wild daisies, but- 
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tercups, Iceland poppies, bluebells, 
Arctic chrysanthemums, forget-me- 
nots, dandelions. The so-called Bar- 
ren Lands, a vast area east of the 
Mackenzie River, are treeless indeed, 
but richly carpeted with grasses and 
flowers, berry bushes, and patches of 
heather and moss. 

These are wonders of the sub-Arc- 
tics, between the last line where trees 
will grow and the shoreline of the 
Arctic Ocean. Even at the barren top, 
valleys reach inland with flowers grow- 
ing in sheltered nooks. Still farther 
north and beyond the Arctic shore 
line, sixty varieties of blossoming 
plants have been listed on Herschel 
Island, off the Alaska-Yukon coast. 

“Come and see our vegetable gar- 
den,” residents say proudly to the 
summer visitor at Aklavik, the mis- 
sion and trading post near the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River, well past the 
Arctic Circle. And they exhibit 
potatoes and cabbages growing in a 
supposedly frigid region. 

The explanation of all the sub- 
Arctic luxuriance is the long sunlight 
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bath each summer. For this is the 
land of the Midnight Sun, where for 
nearly three months, offsetting the 
three-month winter night, there is no 
darkness. When the season is at its 
peak the sun shines continuously on 
a twenty-four-hour schedule. After 
mid-July, when the days would other- 
wise be shortening, they are prolonged 
by the sun’s refraction, which in that 
latitude is very marked. 

“Tt was hard to decide when one day 
ended and another began,” wrote one 
Arctic traveler, ‘or when it was time 
to go to bed. When we did retire and 
in due course awoke, another difficulty 
presented itself. Did we go to bed 
today? Or was it yesterday?” 

The continuous light and sunshine 
of the midnight sun is one of the Arc- 
tic’s major wonders. Under a sun that 
works overtime, not only does Nature 
become astonishingly active ashore, 
but on the Arctic Sea itself the ice 
loosens from the shore line, cracks, and 
rots away, opening out to sea as far as 
eye can reach. 

Continued on page 24 
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Religious News Service Photos 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of All Saints’ Church, Aklavik, opens a 
richer and wider horizon to Eskimo women. Here they cut up 
cloth for garments for distribution to members of congregation. 


Top of the Continent 


Continued from page 23 


Eskimos take to the water as soon 
as the ice clears away in early July 
and make the best of a short naviga- 
tion season.. They coast along the 
shore in any available craft, one-man 
kayaks, homemade from sealskin, or 
imported canoes and boats. From the 
good fishing in Arctic waters, comes a 
large part of the native food supply. 
On the mainland and on the islands 
beyond which stretch into an archi- 
pelago of unknown size caribou roam 
and bird life is abundant. 

So different is the Top Edge 


country, in its summer garb, from the 
desolate region one had expected to 
see that one is moved to ask: Can this 
really be the Arctic? But at the end 
of August the glory and beauty of the 
Arctic summertime fade and wane. 
By mid-September darkening winter 
has closed in again, to stay until the 
early part of June. Even through the 
all-night winter, however, the Eskimos, 
who love their Arctic homeland, will 
still be happy and busy. They are, 
in fact, the greatest of the Arctic’s 
wonders. 
® 
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Houston-Pix, Courtesy Qollier’s 


The Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney, winner of 
Collier’s Award, gave his $10,000 prize to 
Diocese of Oklahoma. 


ITHOUT the renewed help of 

religion and its teachings, it will 
be pretty hard for the world to re- 
cover from the latest war or to pre- 
vent the next one,’ stated Representa- 
tive A. S. Mike Monroney, a winner 
of Collier’s Award for  Distin- 
guished Congressional Service. Con- 
gressman Monroney, Democrat from 
Oklahoma, and member of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Oklahoma City, knowing 
that the Diocese of Oklahoma needed 
funds for construction of a Diocesan 
Center spoke these words as he gave 
his $10,000 prize money to the Bishop 
of Oklahoma, the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Casady. The Center is to be the 
focal point for worship, education, 
training, and relaxation for the people 
of the diocese. A thirty-five-acre site 
with a large lake already has been 
purchased, on which will be erected a 
church, school buildings, and dormi- 
tories, with an athletic field and swim- 
ming pool close by. 

All this Mr. Monroney knew, so 
when he was selected to receive the 
Collier Award, along with a silver 
plaque presented by President Truman, 
he remembered his Church at home. 

These Awards were instituted this 
year for the purpose of “stimulating 
the people’s concern with the quality 
and effectiveness of their representa- 
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tives in Washington and to inspire the 
legislators themselves to higher levels 
of statesmanship and service.” One 
is given to a Senator and one to a 
Congressman. A committee of four- 
teen men, with Owen D. Young as 
chairman, scrutinized the two bodies 
of Congress during the past year for 
men who were more than politicians; 
men who had become statesmen by 
their ability to put national interests 
above personal ones, with integrity, 
political courage, and by actual 
achievements and public influence. 

The men were not considered by 
themselves, isolated from the prob- 
lems immediately before them in Con- 
gress and before the world. It was 
their ability to discern what most 
needed attention beyond the interests 
of the home district, and their willing- 
ness to struggle for such issues, that 
formed the basis for the Awards. 

The Committee weighed public 
statements, examined voting records, 
studied legislative acts, checked private 
polls, and selected Mike Monroney. 

The forty-four-year-old Congress- 
man was elected to the House in 1938, 
after following a varied career in busi- 
ness. He started out as a newspaper- 
man and became political writer for 
the Oklahoma News. He was running 
a furniture business, when the voters 
of Oklahoma selected him to be their 
representative in Congress. ‘He 
looked upon this people’s choice as 
a vocation for him to fill, not a per- 
sonal career,” says Bishop Casady in 
speaking of Mr. Monroney’s entrance 
into politics. 

The Oklahoman Representative from 
the outset showed what his intentions 
were. His first year of office, that 
fatal year, 1939, he voted for the 
fortification of Guam, which the popu- 
lar voice opposed. Two years before 
the war’s end, 1943, he repeatedly 
stressed the urgency of permanent 
peace machinery. As early as 1941, 
Mr. Monroney was concerned about 
inflation. He labored, too, for Ameri- 
can participation in the Bretton 
Woods Plan and the United Nations. 

His largest work, though, has been 
his part in Congressional reform. 
Through the past year he has served 

Continued on" page 26 
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as vice-chairman of a joint study com- 
mittee, and has fostered legislation 
for the reform of the organization and 
procedures of Congress. 

Typical of the modest and quiet 
way he has of treating his achieve- 
ments, Mike Monroney wrote his 
mother to listen to the radio program 
which was to broadcast the presenta- 
tion of Awards. Mrs. Monroney, 
thinking her son was merely going to 
make a speech, was overwhelmed with 
the news. In the same way, the Con- 
gressman notified Bishop Casady, 
telephoning beforehand to say he 
wished the award money to be given 
to the Diocesan Center. He and the 
Bishop are good friends, and the Ok- 
lahoman has been a regular and in- 
terested Church attendant at the Ca- 
thedral since his confirmation there 
in 1937. Bishop Casady, comment- 
ing on his friend’s abilities, stated 
that one of his outstanding charac- 
teristics is moral courage. ‘While 
slow in reaching judgments,” he added, 
“when they are made he is fearless in 
defending them and absolutely unin- 
fluenced by selfish interests.” 

The Bishop’s characterization of Mr. 
Monroney as an utterly genuine and 
extremely friendly person is agreed to 
by the people who knew him in for- 
mer days. The people back home in 
Oklahoma City where he was born 
and educated regard him as a home- 
town Congressman. 

Despite his quiet demeanor and un- 
assuming ways Mr. Monroney is a 
man’s man. Mike is not his real name 
but one he selected after an unfor- 
tunate incident and later had legalized. 
Christened Almer Stillwell, he lived 
with that name until he entered high 
school. The school’s office force 
thought he was a girl and he wound 
up in a girls’ gym class. After that 
he became Mike! And to his col- 
leagues in Congress he is Mike, hard- 
working, serious, award-winning Mike. 


® 
Alexander Guerry, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, was recently named presi- 
dent of the Southern University Con- 
ference, composed of forty-six colleges, 
at its annual meeting in Memphis. ... 
Thomas Wheat, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
became the first postwar member of 
the Church Army when he was com- 
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missioned recently by the Presiding 
Bishop in the Chapel of the Church 
Missions House, New York. Captain 
Wheat, a graduate of Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, was a Church Army 
cadet when he was called into the 
Navy as a radio technician. .. . 
Paul L. Ward, Ph.D., who last year 
received a provisional missionary ap- 
pointment (FortuH, November, 1945, 
p. 14), will sail soon for China to join 
the teaching staff of Central China 
College, Wuchang. A former history 
teacher at Harvard, Radcliffe, and 
Russell Sage Colleges, Dr. Ward had 
an active part in the cloak and dagger 
exploits of the OSS during the war... . 
Edith M. Hutton, who also received 
a provisional appointment to teach at 
Central China College (Forru, April, 
p. 12), will sail for China this summer 
in order to arrive for the opening of 
the fall term. As Chinese Churchmen 
greet new friends, they also bid fare- 
well to those who have been long as- 
sociated with them. The National 
Council recently expressed its deep 
gratitude to Dr. Claude M. Lee, 
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who resigned May 1, for his forty 
years’ distinguished medical service to 
the Church in China, and to the Rev. 
Vincent H. Gowen, who retired 
after more than thirty years in China 
and the Philippine Islands. 
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Special Sample Offer. Enclosed is check [] money order [J for $3.00 in full payment. 


I am [J Pastor 
( Superintendent 
( Teacher 
(1 Member 
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FREE a Ujere DESIGNS 


log, 
50 iMustrated sUg- 


tions for sol 
vont tablets — War 
memorials. honor 
rolls, markets, donot 
tablets, etc. Ask for 


catalog F- 


INTERNATIONAL 36 EAST 22nd ST. 
BRONZE TABLET CO.,INC. NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


LOVED by all CHILDREN 
= = 


J 


ae ADORABLE 
WALL PLAQUES 


designed to appeal to 
the little ones. De- 
lightfully colored, 
each with an inspir- 
ing prayer, size 
8” x 164”. 


Price, $1.00 each 


Attractive offer to agents. Extra money for 
your organization. 

MAYFAIR STUDIOS © Dept. A-201 ¢ Box 805 
Elmira, New York 


[-9%.P 
WALL PAPERS 


ARE LASTING, 
INSIST ON SEEING THEM 
WHEREVER LOCATED 


W.H.S. LLOYD CO,INC. 
NEWYORK: CHICAGO - BOSTON: NEWARK 


ESTMENTS 
FOR CLERGY AND CHOIR 


Altar Linens ¢ Embroideries e Tailoring. 
Send for Catalogue. 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


Office and Salesroom 
14 W. 40th St., New York 18. Tel. Chickering 4-3306 


CLERGY and CHOIR 


Vestments 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Scarves, 
Albs, Chasubles, Maniples, Cloaks, 


Academic Hoods, Birettas, Caps. q 
1837 “Quality—fairly priced” 1946 


Vestment Makers 109 years 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


SURPLICES — STOLES 
VESTMENTS 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CASSOCKS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Choir Vestments in All Styles 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Frank H. Nelson of Cincinnati by 
Warren C. Herrick (Louisville, Clois- 


ter. $1) is required reading for 
Episcopalians. It is the story of one 
of the giants of the pastorate in the 
twentieth century. Frank Nelson was 
pastor of the whole city. He was not 
afraid to mix in politics. He was fear- 
less in. utterance and action. He was 
not afraid to remarry divorced persons 
in exceptional instances, holding the 
present canon to be “utterly ridicu- 
lous.” He refused to be Bishop of 
Southern Ohio. He was recognized 
as a leader at General Convention, al- 
though his deeply Christian resolutions 
were often voted down. Above all, 
he was loved by his people and ad- 
mired by his enemies. This book is 


for all of us, and it shows what a thrill- 
ing adventure the Christian ministry 
can be. 

The Great Divorce by C. S. Lewis 
(New York, Macmillan. $1.50) allows 
the imagination of the author of 
Screwtape Letters to run wild again— 
this time at the borders of Heaven. 
A bus ride to the upper regions is the 
theme, and the conversations between 
the Spirits (of heaven) and the Ghosts 
(of hell) are delightful and incisive 
comments on Mr. Lewis’ pet sins—in- 
cluding liberal Christianity and _ re- 
spectability. The visitors from Hell 
could come to Heaven if they would 
meet the conditions and eliminate their 
own reservations. It is fascinating 
reading. 


Some New Books 


The Anatomy of Saints by Richardson Wright 
(New York, Morehouse-Gorham. 65 cents) 
Black Metropolis by St. Clair Drake and 
Horace R. Cayton (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace. $5) 


Foundations for Reconstruction by 
Trueblood (New York, Harpers. $1) 


Elton 


The Four Cornerstones of Peace by Vera 
Micheles Dean (New York, Whittlesey 
House. $2.50) 


His Body the Church by W. Norman Pit- 
tenger (New York, Morehouse-Gorham. $2) 


How You Can Help Other People by Samuel 
M. Shoemaker (New York, Duttons. $1.75) 


New Buildings on Old Foundations by J. 
Merle Davis (New York, International Mis- 
sionary Council. $1.75 cloth; $1.50 paper) 


=—=G00D BOOKS. 


We will mail prepaid any book advertised or 
reviewed in ‘“FORTH’—or any other g 
book—new or old. Send us your book wants 
or write today for FREE catalog of current 
titles. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE GOOD BOOK SERVICE 


3699 Woodridge Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
We Do Not Sell “Obnoxious” Books. 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and 
Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts ava ilable to the clergy, lay officials and active lay 


workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or closely affiliated with the 


Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place 


28 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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China’s Time is Now! 
Continued from page 18 


today is the attitude of the educated 
youth, susceptible in many parts of 
formerly occupied China to disillu- 
sionment, even bitterness. Forced by 
the events of the war into a sort of 
awe and admiration of America, Chi- 
nese young people are watching our 
every move closely for signs of vacil- 
lation, weakness, lack of policy and 
positive action. It is good-neighborly, 
Christian leadership which alone will 
make a lasting impression on this all- 
important segment of the population. 
Our missionary effort during the post- 
war period, it seems to me, not only 
should emphasize a new and tangible 
zeal, but also should assume a new 
accent on youth. Chinese Christian 
youth proved itself in war, and in youth 
is the hope of the Chinese Church of 
the future. 


St. Lioba’s Bell Rings 


Continued from page 20 


new crosses to replace those taken 
away. Sister Constance anxiously re- 
claimed the property, just in time to 
prevent further destruction. After 
moving safely back into the convent, 
she wrote, 

“T had one of the young women and 
a young man dig for the bell. At first 
I did not tell them what it was, but 
they were so anxious that I said, ‘The 
chapel bell.’ I wish you could have 
seen their faces. In half an hour they 
called me to come out, and there was 
the top of the bell. Tears of joy came 
to my eyes as we pulled it out and 
sang the doxology. 

“Later the bell was washed and 
blackened. A painter put the gilt on. 
It looked lovely indeed. The Rt. Rev. 
Robin T. S. Chen (Assistant Bishop 
cf Anking) held a Thanksgiving serv- 
ice at the bell tower on Sunday. After- 
wards, 142 people returned to the 
chapel for the Communion service; 
seventy-three received, eight were con- 
firmed. While the service went on, 
six soldiers at the baby house outside 
pulled off their caps, put them under 
their arms, and stood at attention. 
Two others came to the service. It 
was a day we shall never forget.” 

e 


General Convention meets in Philadelphia 
September 16-20, 1946 
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A governor of a certain state, leaving on a fishing trip, suddenly 


stopped. He had forgotten something .. . and went back for 
his current copy of ... you guessed it... The Upper Room! "I 


never go any place without it,"" he explained. 


A prominent doctor, starting on a vacation trip, remembered, a 
hundred miles from home, that he had forgotten to bring his copy 
of The Upper Room... stopped at a country church beside the 


road, looked up the minister, and got one! 


On your vacation . . . as well as all summer long . . . be sure you 
have The Upper Room handy. Your daily devotions will mean 
just as much or more to you when off the beaten path or relaxed 


in mind and body. 


The issue for the summer quarter—July, August, September—is 
now ready for mailing. Get a copy at your church, or if not 


available there, send us your individual subscription today. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cenfs per 
copy, postpaid. Single yearly subscriptions in 
U. S., Canada, and Latin America, 30 cents, 
postpaid; four years, $1.00. Other countries, 
40 cents; four years $1.35. Order from 


The Upper Room 


Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tennessee 


CAMPS AND VACATION CENTERS 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 


CAMP SHERWOOD 


JUNE 27-AUGUST 22; 6 through 15 years. 
Members $15 weekly, Non-members $22.50. 


INTERLOCHEN 


JULY 27-SEPTEMBER 2; 16 years and 
over. Members 16 through 18 years, $15 
weekly; 19 years and over, $20, Daily rate 
$3.00. Non-members $22.50 weekly, $3.50 
daily. 


Apply: GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
Old Synod House, Amsterdam Ave. & 112th St. 
New York 25, N. Y. 

After June 20, address Girls’ Friendly Camp, 
Monroe, New York. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


Episcopal Diocese of Newark 


GIRLS’ CAMP—June 22 to August 1 
BOYS’ CAMP—August 3 to August 31 


Ages—8 to 17, inclusive. 
Fees—$17.00 per week, less by season. 
Director, CANON LESLIE 


Dept. A 
24 Rector Street Newark 2, N. J. 


+k SHRINE MONT > Vacations; May to Octo- 
ber for clergy. laity. families. friends.. In Alle- 
ghenies. 100 miles due west of Washington by 
main Greyhound Bus & auto, Grounds of rare 
mountain beauty; mineral spgs: many recrea- 
tions: modern lodges. cottages. central halls and 
refectory. Noted Cathedral Shrine — nervetual 
trust of theChurch. Rates: $20 to $30 a wk—room. 
meals, service. ample baths. Prospectus, Rev. E. 
ward. M.D., D.D.. Dir.. Shrine Mont. 
Imey_ Sppes.. Va. CLERGY SEMINAR: July 
15-26. 11 days. $28: evening lectures open to all 
guests. Presiding Bishop, Honorary Dean. 


ADULT C@Ht#Z— 0 


CAVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES. PA. For Care- 
free Days . . .,Fun or Rest. 
2.000- Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
Beach. All Sports. Riding. Ten- 
nis. Bicycling. Movies. Country 
Dances. Greyhound or Martz Bus 
direct. Excellent R.R. service, Car 
unnecessary. Protestant services. 
f $33 weekly. 


N. Y. Office. 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 


CAMP LUPTON 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains 


For desirable boys 8 to 14. Unusually fine 
buildings, recreations, water sports, horses, 


tutoring. 90 miles from Washington, D. C. 
Route 11. Greyhound Bus direct. Directed by 
staff of Massanutten Military Academy. 


Address: Camp Lupton, Box F, Woodstock, Va. 


(UTHERLAND 


POCONO PINES. PA. The Vacation 
you have been looking for. Only_3 
hours from N. Y. Excellent R. R 
service. Greyhound or Martz Bus 
direct. Car unnecessary. 2.000 Acre 
Resort. 3 Modern Hotels. Lake. 
Beach. Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies, 
Nature Trails. Protestant and Cath 
olic Churches. $35 to $65 

New York Office. 11 W. ees Street 

(Room 1274) LO. 


Tribesmen Ask for Church 


Non-CuristTIAN tribesmen in New 
Guinea betrayed to the Japanese in the 
summer of 1942 the location of six mis- 
sionaries, who were captured and be- 
headed. Later the betrayers were 
found and sentenced to death. Bishop 
Nigel Strong of New Guinea recalls 
that the traitors came from a tribe 
which some years ago asked the previ- 
ous Bishop to send them priests and 
teachers, but the Bishop had not 
enough men or money to answer their 
appeal. Bishop Strong now reports 
that the same tribe is asking again for 
priests and teachers. 


Brazilian Church 


Progressive 

“DEMOCRATIC and progressive’ was 
the reply of Suffragan Bishop Athalicio 
Pithan of Southern Brazil to a ques- 
tion put to him regarding the current 
political campaign, according to the 
Brazilian newspaper which carried the 
statement: “In accord with repeated 
instructions,” the Bishop said, “all our 
Church’s clergy, members, and adher- 
ents have full liberty to affiliate with 
any party and to give their vote ac- 
cording to the dictates of their individ- 
ual consciences.” Local comment was 
favorable, “It expresses succinctly our 
Church’s position in regard to politics 
in a place where such an attitude is 
almost unknown.” 


SIRETA MASON 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


DOSSALS — COPES — STOLES 
Eucharistic Vestments 


FRONTALS — ALBS — SURPLICES 


POCONO PINES. PA. For Girls 6-17 
@lst Season, Tune 29-Aug. 26. Pic- 
turesque cre state. Experi- 
enced Counsellors. Cabins. Private 
Lake. Sand Beach. Boating. Tennis. 
zg. Bicycli ing. Arts an rafts. 
Raine. Study. Physician. Protestant 
vices. 4Weeks a 8 Weeks $225. 
CHICKAGAMI for Boys on opposite 
BOR of Lake. N. Y. Office—Room 
274—11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, Ney 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For in- 
formation and rates, write: 

LINDLEY M. FRANKLIN, JR., Sec’y 


281 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC 

DUPLICATORS 
$28.95) insta eroiauee 
DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


STENCILS—Postpaid 
NEW “og, ” with cushion shee pl. qu. $1. Hee 


top- -printed nmi eak ema eL Oe ce $1.9 
“BEST,” plain, qu ---$2.50 
“BEST, * top-printed, qu. sosso.s-neec nee” $2.75 


INK—Postpaid 
BLACK ECHO, ¥% lb. jar 50c; 1 Ib.-_-! 
BLACK “BEST, ” % Ib, 70c; 1 Ib._. “$1. 
Four COLORS, % Ib. 45c; % lb.----- 
FOLIO (Postpaid) 
200 designs suitable for churches, $1.25 
Nice assortment of PAPER. Send for samples. 


Varicolor Duplicator Co. 
Dept. EP. Send for Catalog. Ottumwa, Iowa 


POST WAR 
CHURCH BUILDING NEEDS 
Through Loans or Gifts 

CALL FOR 


PRESENT PLANNING 
Consult 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 


FUND COMMISSION 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


SCHOOLS 


Founded 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
School of Nursing 


Approved three year course. Four years 
of High School, high scholastic and 
moral qualifications essential. Scholar- 
ships available. 

Apply to Director of Nurses 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing 
New York City 


Offers a 3-year course in nursing to high 

school and college graduates. College gradu- 

ates may be admitted with 9 months’ advanced 

credit allowance. For details write to: 

The Director of Nursing, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
421 West 113th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


TRAINING FOR CHURCH WORK 


is offered to qualified women at 


The New York Training School for 
Deaconesses and other Church Workers 


Write to: Deaconess Ruth Johnson 


St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th Street 
New York 25, New York 
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SCHOOLS 


St. Christopher’s 


Country School for Boys 


One of Church Schools in Diocese of 
Virginia 

Under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church. Founded 1911. Accredited 
College Preparatory and Junior School. 
Graduates successful at Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, M.1.T., Williams, West 
Point and Annapolis. Located in pine 
woods—30 acres of campus. Fourteen 
acres of playing fields. Fourteen well- 
equipped buildings. Boarding depart- 
ment limited to 55. Honor system. Trips 
to near-by historic points. Graduate 
nurse. Reasonable rate. Special reduc- 
tion to sons of clergymen. For catalog, 
address: 


The Rev. John Page Williams 


Headmaster 


Box 19 Richmond, Va. 


The Patterson School 
ForR oys 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Western North Carolina. Accredited. Grades 7- 
12. Spiritual training emphasized. Self-help plan, 
Grorce F. Wiese, Supt. 
COLLEGE Legerwood, N. C. 
PREPARATORY 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


TYPING 
FORESTRY 
AGRICULTURE 


MARGARET HALL 


UNDER SISTERS OF ST. HELENA 
(Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day school for girls, from 
primary through high school. 
preparatory. Modern building recently thoroughly 
renovated includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Campus of six acres with ample playground space, 
hockey field and tennis court. 


tuition, $800. 


Giving: A Glad Response 


“THERE must be a revolution in our 
notions of Christian giving,” declared 
the Rt. Rev. Noel Baring Hudson, 
Bishop of Newcastle and sometime 
secretary of the S.P.G. “Our giving 
will no longer be an act of patronage 
te a charity in need. It will be the 
glad response of men and women who 
have gained a new realization of their 


trust as Christians from God—agents 


of the Gospel in a world that has lost 
its way. 

“Tf there be one lesson for us Chris- 
tians to learn as the result of these last 
five years, it is that the Gospel of 
God changing the hearts of men and 
nations alone can establish a regime to 
the glory of God and the healing of 
the nations. Finance is not a 
financial problem at all. It is a spirit- 
ual problem. If, and in so far as, we 
realize the wonder of the offer of Di- 
vine Love and the desperate needs of 
a wayward world, financial problems 
are at once solved. Our financial offer- 
ings are but the sacramental expres- 
sion of our Christian convictions.” 


All Saints’ Episcopal College 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 

A small church school for girls offering 
four years of high school (specializing in col- 
lege preparatory) and two years of college. 
Emphasis on thorough work. 

Borders on the National Park in historic 
Vicksburg and overlooks the Mississippi. 

Arts. Mild Climate. Outdoor Sports. 
Address: The Rev. W. G. Christian, Rector 


Accredited college 


Riding. Board and 


For catalog and view folder, address: 


Sister Rachel, O. S. H., 


Box F, Versailles, Kentucky 
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ST. KATHARINE’S ragnooys 


Offering a balanced program of sound scholar- 
ship, physical and spiritual training in a 
friendly atmosphere. Episcopal. College prepar- 
atory and general courses; also 6th, 7th, and 
8th grades. Located on wooded campus over- 
looking Mississippi River. For catalogue and 
“Future Years,’ address: Ophelia S. T. Carr, 
Head of the School, Box F, Davenport, Iowa. 


KEMPER HALL Kenosha, 


Wisconsin 


Boarding and day school for girls offering 
therough college preparation and training for 


purposeful living. Study of the Fine Arts en- 
couraged. Complete sports program. Junior 
School department. Beautiful lake shore cam- 
pus. Under direction of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Catalog on request. Address Box F. 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 


(School for Christian Service and Dea- 


coness Training School of the Pacific) 
A graduate school preparing women for 
Church positions in the fields of religious 
education, social service, and evangelistic 
work. Opportunity to work for advanced de- 
grees. Special training for work in Orient. 
ADDRESS THE DEAN 
1820 Scenic Ave. Berkeley 4, California 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1860 
America’s Oldest Church Military School 
Develops character for leadership. Well-bal- 
anced education — Spiritual, 


Mental, and 

Year ’round sports for every boy. 

Catalog and View Book, 

Summer School-Camp,June 17-July27.Ages10-18 
DONALD HENNING, D.D., Rector 

461 Shumway Hall Faribault, Minn, 


Physical. 


DEVEAUX SCHOOL 


Founded 1852 

A Church school for boys. Thorough, prepa- 
ration for college. Military system of student 
government, developing sense of responsi- 
bility. Charges for grades seven and eight, 
$1,000; grades nine through twelve, $1,050. 

For catalog, address The Headmaster, 

DeVeaux School Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ST. ANDREW’S SCHOOL 
West Barrington, Rhode Island 


52nd year. 12 months’ program with 


summer school and camp. Grades 3-12. 
College preparatory with vocational training. 


REV. IRVING ANDREW EVANS 
Rector and Headmaster 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Aceredited Class A Church College for Negre 
Yeuth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 


Teacher Training; Religious Educa- 


grees. 
Physical Education. 


tion; Cemmerce; Music; 
Address: President. 

Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, No. Carolina. 


pisteln 


rt HOLL for NOVS 


Intermediate Scheol: Seventh to Ninth 
Grades. Upper School; College Entrance 
Requirements. Sailing and other salt- 

sports on the Rappahannock 


y water 
y River. Apply to 
« The Rev. S. Janney Hutton, Headmaster 
| Christchurch School, Christchurch, Va 
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See, 


LET US PRAY 


FOR THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


O ALMIGHTY GOD, who hast in Christ revealed thy glory unto 
all nations, we pray thee to bless and guide the younger Churches 
who now bear thy Name in lands beyond the seas. Grant to their 
members loyalty and obedience to thee, and love one toward another. 
Raise up among them a zealous and faithful company of ministers, 
that the people may hear in their own tongue the wonderful works 
of God, and that East and West, made one in Christ, may labor 
together for the advancement of thy Kingdom; through the same 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


LET US PRAY 


q For all leaders, Chinese, English, and American, now planning the 
future of our Church in China: that they may have courage to sum- 
mon the Church to high endeavors even in this time of want and 
distress, and that in growing fellowship with all brother Christians 
they may pursue with devotion the evangelization of a great people. 


FOR THE CHURCH IN HAITI 
O GOD, our Father, whose compassion never faileth, surround with 
thy loving care the work of thy Church in Haiti. Sustain and cheer 
the Bishop and those working with him. Grant us grace to support 
them with our prayers and our gifts, that the people may be taught 
of thee and learn to live without fear in the peace that belongeth 
to the children of God; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE HAPPIER SIDE 
OF THE PICTURE 


We could show gruesome pictures of 
hopelessly crippled victims of leprosy 
—hblind, bodies wasted and dismem- 
bered. But we think it unnecessary to 
shock the sensibilities of our readers— 
to play upon their emotions so strongly. 


We believe their own knowledge and 
imagination is sufficient to tell them 
what happens to these pitiful sufferers who do not find admittance to a mis- 
sion station that cares for people with leprosy. 


We have preferred to show instead the happier side of the picture—the 
uninfected children who have been spared a life of misery—or victims who 
have found relief and comfort and Christian faith in the various mission 
stations. 


We still believe our Christian friends in America can see the whole 
without our supplying the horrid details. And we believe they want to help. 
And yet daily many desperate sufferers are turned away because the facili- 
ties of the missions are too limited to meet the needs. Can you do anything 
more to help? 


mm ia es ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, INCORPORATED 
File 3-J, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am happy to make an offering to aid people with leprosy. 
Baclosed find $= 


Name 


Address 


CORRECTION UNITS- SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS- CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


She Gull Color 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC 


FROM YOUR CHURCH TOWER 
BY MODERN ELECTRONICS 


CARILLONIC BELLS 
AND TOWER MUSIC 


Fling music like a banner from your 
church tower—music painting the air 
with rich, tonal-colorattainedthrough 
Schulmerich electronic engineering. 


With Schulmerich Carillonic Bells 
and Tower Music, the voice of your 
church is not confined to a single 
peal of chimes or bells, but speaks 
with the radiant beauty of electronic 
bells, combined at wil] with the 
vari-colored harmonies of choir and 
organ—a full tapestry of music, in- 
finitely flexible and expressive. 


Compact, convenient to install, 
Schulmerich Carillonic Bells and 
Tower Music systems are ideally 
suited to churches of any size, with 
or without towers. The clear, rich 
brilliance of their tones surpass any 
other type of bell or tower music and 
will give new versatility to the tower- 
message of your church. We shall be 
glad to send you complete informa- 
tion on immediate installation in 
your present building or for the 


church you plan to build or alter. 
Address Dept. F-11. 


CARILLONIC BELLS TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


_ ninety-three 


DELAWARE EDITION OF FO 


| Tilghman Johnston Made Bequests 


GIFTS PERPETUATE LIFE OF DEVOTION | 


Tilghman Johnston received his 
early religious training at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wilmington, which he loved 
and from which he was _ buried. 
Thus a full and well-rounded life be- 
gan and ended in the same parish 
church. The rector, the Rev. John E. 
Large, assisted by the Bishop, con- 
ducted the burial service. 

Mr. Johnston died at the age of 
in Delaware Hospital 
which he helped to found more than 
fifty years ago. Three years ago he 
retired from his position as vice-presi- 
dent of the Wilmington Trust Com- 
pany. An outstanding figure in Wil- 
mington banking circles, Mr. Johns- 
ton also practiced law for many years. 
He was one of the oldest members 
of the bar in Delaware. 


Delaware Hospital His Pride 


A community project dear to Mr. 
Johnston’s heart was the Delaware 
Hospital. He was very active in pro- 
moting the work and growth of this 
institution, serving on the board of 
trustees since 1893 in many different 
capacities, including president of the 
board and chairman of the finance 
committee. In recent years he re- 
tained his interest and activity in con- 
nection with the hospital as honorary 
trustee. 

Mr. Johnston was the oldest mem- 
ber of the State Society of the Cin- 
cinnati of Pennsylvania, having be- 
come a member of that organization 
at the age of twenty-three. The office 
of honorary president of that society 
was created in 1933 for the express 
purpose of honoring Mr. Johnston for 
his long service as an officer of the 
society. 


Churches Receive Bequests 


Mr. Johnston was a devout Church- 
man and served as vestryman of 
Trinity Church, Wilmington, for 
many years. The Diocese has learned 
with gratitude that he left two be- 
quests to the churches he attended in 
Wilmington. The sum of $5,000 was 
left to the endowment fund of St. 
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The late Tilghman Johnston 


Andrew’s Church in memory of Mr. 
Johnston’s mother, Jane Tilghman 
Johnston and his sister, Alice Erwin 
Johnston. An equal amount was left 
to the endowment fund of Trinity 
Church in memory of his wife, Fan- 
nie Sillyman Johnston. 

Thus a devoted Churchman con- 
tinues his interest in the maintenance 
of these two important parishes 
through years to come. 


Summer Services Announced 
For Bethany Beach Chapel 


During the months of July and 
August St. Martin’s Chapel, Bethany 
Beach, will be open for Sunday serv- 
ices. This chapel has been very popu- 
lar among summer residents since it 
was opened in 1940. Nearly every 
Sunday throughout the summer the 
church is filled at eleven o’clock. 

During the month of July this year 
the Rev. Paul A. Kellogg, rector of 
Christ Church, Dover, and his family 
will be in residence at the rectory 
and Mr. Kellogg will officiate at all 
the services. 

The Rt. Rev. John E. Hines, Bishop 
Coadjutor of Texas, will be in resi- 
dence with his family at the chapel 
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Old Swedes Center 
Purchases Pro jector | 


The Christian Community Center 
of Old Swedes, in the’ planned ex- 
pansion of its facilities for the spring 
and summer program to be offered 
to young people in the vicinity of 
Old Swedes Church, has purchased an 
Army type motion picture projector, 
to be a permanent fixture of the 
center. Motion pictures will be shown 
each Wednesday evening at 7:15. 

The projector will be operated by 
a paid staff of center youths, who 
will be trained for this purpose in 
line with the belief of the director of 
the center and his associates that use- 
ful information and training in use- 
ful skills can be successfully com- 
bined with entertainment. Since the 
projector is equipped for sound, its: 
use will make possible the showing 
of all types of educational and en- 
tertainment films. : 

Film catalogues have been sub- 
mitted to the various groups meeting 
at the center, who, with their leaders, 
will list choices of pictures desired. 
These choices will be supplemented 
by a wide variety of educational and 
entertainment films selected by 
Charles I. Davis Jr., director of the 
center, and by other adult leaders. 

The experience of the Training 
Commands of the Army and Navy 
during the war years has been that 
motion pictures lead the list of means 
by which arts, crafts and mechanical 
skills can be successfully taught. The 
Christina Community Center of Old_ 


Swedes feels that it has supplemented 


its purpose of bringing wholesome 
and educational entertainment to the — 
young people very considerably in the 
acquisition of the motion picture pro- 
jector. 


during the month of August and Bish- 


op Hines will conduct all the services. — es 
Bishop Hines made a deep impression 


on the people of the Diocese earlier 
in the year speaking on behalf of the 
Reconstruction and Advance Fund. 
The news of his return in August will — 
be joyfully received by the people of 
Sussex County. 


“measure of candor 


John Weldon of Old Swedes 


Vestryman From Old Swedes 
Served Twenty-four Years 


Old Swedes record-breaking vestry- 
man, John Weldon, has retired after 
twenty-four years of continuous serv- 
ice on the vestry of Trinity Parish, 
Wilmington. Mr. Weldon is known 
throughout the Diocese as a most loyal 
and efcient vestryman. The Diocese 
offers felicitations and the hope that 
he will continue his service for many 
years to come. 

A resolution concerning the retire- 
ment of Mr. Weldon appears in the 
minutes of the Trinity Parish vesiry 
meeting of April 10, 1946. A copy of 
this resolution, beautifully inscribed 
and framed, was presented to Mr. Wei- 
don. The resolution reads: 

“At the annual election for ves- 
trymen on the first Monday in March 
1922, John Weldon was elected to the 
vestry of Trinity Parish, representing 
the congregation of Old Swedes. Since 
then he has served continuously ‘and 
retires this month after a membership 
record of twenty-four years. Begin- 
ning his work on the vestry during the 
rectorship of the late Dr. Kirkus, he 
served throughout the tenure of Dr. 
_ Penniman. His experience covers a 
period greater than any of his fellow 
vestrymen. In all these years he has 
given unfailingly of his time. Always 
_ outspoken and sincere in his opinions, 
_ he has contributed greatly to the 
strength of Trinity Parish by the 
: and judgment 
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The annual parish meeting of St. 
James’ Church, Newport, was held in 
the parish house on Easter Tuesday, 
April 23, at eight o’clock. Outstand- 
ing among. the reports made were 
those of Fred Block, chairman of the 
Reconstruction and Advance Fund, 
and Victor Graham, chairman of the 
Building Fund. Mr. Block reported 
that he had received contributions to 
the extent of fifty per cent of the 
parish quota of $1,000, and that he 
hoped the campaign would be entirely 
completed in the next month. 


Construction Plans Discussed 


Victor Graham reported that he had 
received contributions to the extent of 
$1,000 since the Building Fund was 
launched last November. Plans for 
building the church on a site parallel 
to the parish house and facing on Au- 
gustine Street were discussed. The 
elevation and floor plans drawn by 
William Heyl Thompson were shown 
and enthusiastically approved. 


Private First Grade Formed 


It was announced at this meeting 
that the church would sponsor a pri- 
vate first grade which will meet five 
days a week from 9:15 a. m. to 1:30 
p.m. on the second floor of the parish 
house. The school, whose work will 
coincide with that of the’ public 
schools, will open in September. Mrs. 
Richard Watts, who taught kindergar- 
ten and first grade classes in the public 
schools for thirteen years, will act as 
registrar and teacher of this school. 
The private kindergarten which has 
met on the first floor of the parish 
house under the direction of Mrs. Alex 


which he has brought to vestry delib- 
erations. In all, his zealous attention 
to the needs of Old Swedes has helped 
throughout the years to make it a vital 
part of Trinity Parish. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the 
vestry of Trinity Parish, sensible of 
his long and loyal service, extends to 
John Weldon its congratulations on 
the conclusion of a most notable rec- 
ord and its deep sense of regret at his 
retirement.” 
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Newport Parish Reports Progress © 
ADVANCE FUND QUOTA BELIEVED NEAR” 


Munn will continue to meet as in the 
past. — 

Mrs. Watts plans to limit her’ class 
to twenty-five pupils. Because of the 
great number of applications of kin- 
dergarten pupils Mrs. Munn has ar- 
ranged to have Mrs. George Baldwin 
assist her for the coming year so that 
she might increase her enrollment. 


Three Vestrymen Elected 
The last business of the annual 


meeting was the election of three ves- 


trymen to succeed Elmer Smallwood, 
Melville Huber Jr. and Fredus Balwin 
Sr. whose terms expired. Those 
elected were John Mitchell Jr., Rob- 
ert Seddon, and George Suro. Mr, 
Mitchell had served as a member of 
the vestry for a one-year period. Mr. 
Seddon and Mr. Suro will serve as ves- 
trymen for the first time. 


President of Calvary Men 
Elected to Parish Vestry 


At its annual parish meeting on 


Easter Monday Calvary Church, Wil- _ 


mington, elected the president of Cal- 
vary Men, Horace H. Housten, to the 
vestry. It also re-elected as vestrymen 
Robert J. Forman and Albert C. Gra- 
ham. Mr. Forman was also re-elected 
senior warden. William J. McBlain 
was re-elected junior warden. 

A resolution was unanimously 
passed advising the vestry to proceed 
at once to take the necessary steps for 
placing a reredos in the church above 
the high altar in memory of the late 
rector of the parish, the Rev. George 
C. Graham, D. D. 
that the reredos will depict the Cal- 
vary scene in a style to blend with 
the simplicity of the church’s interior. 
Some funds have already been raised 
for the purpose but a definite cam- 
paign to raise the bulk of the amount 
needed will soon be launched. 

The May meeting of Calvary Men 
heard the Rev. Nelson Rightmyer, 
Ed. D., on Vital Matters to Come Be- 
fore General Convention. Dr. Right- 
myer, rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Lewes, is also on the faculty of the 


Philadelphia Divinity School. 


It is anticipated , 


Women Are Active at Concord Pike 


CARD PARTY BENEFITS FUND QUOTA 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of Grace 
Church, Concord Pike, recently spon- 
sored a card party in the parish house. 
The committee members were Mrs. 
Helen Engen, chairman, Mrs. Richard 
Merchant, Mrs. Morey A. Park, Miss 
Anna Bird. Proceeds were for the 
benefit of the organization’s Recon- 
struction and Advance Fund quota. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary and others 
of Grace parish were entertained by 
Miss Helen Morgan Brooks, Negro 
poetess, who read poems from. her 


-book In These My Years. 


Guild Redecorates Rectory 


The Woman’s Guild of the parish 
has redecorated five rooms in the rec- 
tory. It has also ordered the repaint- 
ing of the woodwork in the interior 
of the rectory. 

The guild is planning a bazaar 
which will feature tables for each 
- month of the year. This organization 
served the dinner for the spring en- 
tertainment of the Concord Pike Civic 
~ Association held in the parish house. 


Veterans Honored at Dinner 
On May 22 Grace parish honored 


its returned servicemen by a dinner 
dance in the parish house. The invo- 
cation was given by the Rev. Walter 
Fosnocht, pastor of Mt. Lebanon Meth- 
odist Church; the benediction was 
asked by the Rev. Leon Dage, pastor 
of Newark-Union Methodist Church; 
the address of welcome was given 
by Melvin Bedford, parish lay 
reader; the guest speaker was Rabbi 
Henry Tavel of Wilmington, a former 
major in the Chaplains’ Corps. Ar- 
rangements for the dinner were in 
charge of a combined committee of 


the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the 


Woman’s Guild, and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. The dinner was served 
under the direction of the guild. 
Washington Trip Planned 


The Y.P.F. of the parish held a cor- 


porate Communion on May 19. On 


June 22, members of this group and 
others plan a bus trip to the National 
_ Cathedral in Washington, D. C. The 
_ group has studied the Cathedral dur- 


ing May. The group also plans a 
Communion breakfast. 

Members of Grace parish regret very 
much the resignation of Mrs. Perla 
Norton, who, because of illness, has 
been compelled to relinquish the or- 
gan. Mrs. Norton has served faith- 
fully for fourteen years. During Mrs. 
Norton’s illness, the parish has been 
very fortunate in securing the services 
of Miss Amelia Duffy, a pupil of Mr. 
Paul Terry, Cathedral organist. 

Plans are being made for a Coun- 
try Fair, to be held late in July and 
for a Horse Show, to be held on Sat- 
urday, Sept. 28. 


Sussex County Laymen Meet 
At St. Philip’s, Laurel 


St. Philip’s, Laurel, was host to the 
Sussex ‘County Laymen’s League April 
25. Judge Richard Rodney was the 
speaker and Chaplain D. W. May- 
berry, U.S.N., also gave a short talk. 

St. Mark’s, Little Creek, celebrated 
its eighty-ninth anniversary on April 
28 and enjoyed a visit from the 
Bishop. 
of an oil burner in order that a fire 
may be started in time to warm the 
church for services. The rector, the 
Rev. Robert Y. Barber, would appre- 
ciate funds for this purpose. For the 
last few years it has been necessary 
to transfer morning services to an aft- 
ernoon hour and still the church was 
not warm. 

Easter was a gala day in the Gate- 
way Field with a generous response 
to the various offerings. There was 
one for the Philip Cook Foundation 
and one for the Deputy Thank Offer- 
ing Memorial. The carpet fund was 
remembered. The Church School 
climbed from its goal of $130 to $223, 
the best offering in fifteen years. The 
parish had an offering of $339, which 
will be used to do some very necessary 
work on the rectory. St. Andrew’s 
Easter offering was $30, which will 
be applied on the Quota. 

Easter Eucharists were well attended 
and the rector spent Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday visiting the shut- 
ins and sick who wished to receive. 
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St. Mark’s is in great need 


Floral cross built by the Church School of 


St. Barnabas’, Marshallton, Easter 1946, 


New Castle County Youth 
Elect Officers for Year 


Officers elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the New Castle County unit of 
the United Movement of the Church’s 
Youth are: first vice-president, James 
Miller; second vice-president,- Phyllis 
Harmer; secretary, Phyllis Harmon, 
and treasurer, Leon Slocomb. 

The group heard an address by Miss — 
Helen Owen, of York, Pa., director of 
religious education of the Diocese of 
Harrisburg, on the Rule of Life. She 
stressed the importance of service to 
others through the medium of the 
Church, and also the need for voca- 
tions in the Church itself. | 

The Rev. Edward H. Ehart! Jr., 
chairman of youth work in the Dio- 
cese, presided. The worship was con- 
ducted by Mr. Miller, Phyllis Duncan, — 
and Max Karrer Jr. Connie Miller — 
was the organist. 


The Gateway summer schedule of 
services will not go into effect until © 
after Whitsunday. Then there will be 


a celebration at St. Philip’s every 


Sunday, at St. Andrew’s on the first 
and third, and St. Mark’s on the second 
and fourth. 


Vil 


Soldier | Finds ‘He ‘Connect Hale J japanese” Peopl 


CIVILIANS IN TOKYO DO NOT RESEMBLE ENEMIES 


This statement on the Japanese 
people was submitted anonymously 
by @ communicant of a Wilmington 
parish who is currently stationed in 
Tokyo with the U. S. Army. 

Actually there is little I can say 
about my reaction to our former 
“enemies.” They are people, in many 
respects just like you people in the 
States. Their color, racial habits and 
language .do not cause me any 
trouble. I have always more or less 
accepted or ignored the physical dif- 
ferences between peoples. It seems 
queer to me to hear them called “ene- 
mies.” 


Government Control Excessive 


The average Japanese was never, 
of his own will or thought, anybody’s 
enemy. If he ever did hate us, it was 
because he was told to do so. We 
always thought that the German 
government exercised tremendous con- 
trol over the mind of the average 
citizen. They were pikers. The Jap 
control was so complete that it will 
take years, decades, perhaps centu- 
ries to teach these people to think or 
act for themselves in anything but 
the routine of life. 

It is impossible for me to hate 
' them. I am quite sure that the Jap 
in the streets of Tokyo or Osaka had 
no more to do with the beginning of 
this war than I did. The Emperor said 
“Fight,” so they fought. Now the war 
is over and he has told them to stop 
fighting and he nice to the Americans. 
‘So they go all out in the business of 


being nice. : 


People Obedient as Children 


If you spend ten years teaching a 
_ child to obey commands implicity and 
immediately, you can hardly blame 
the child for killing when you give 
the order. Most of. these people are 
children in that respect. They obey 
the Imperial commands without ques- 
tion. There are, of course, many of 
them who are educated, who think for 
themselves, and only make a show 
of Emperor worship. They, the in- 
dustrialists, the Generals, are the peo- 
ple responsible for the war, and they 


VIII 


are the people whom the International 
Prosecution Commission is rounding 
up for trial. 

The average Jap is nothing more 
than an animal mentally, I mean as 
far as original thought is concerned. 
I don’t hate them. I’ve talked with 
them, drunk with them, dated a few 
Japanese girls. Some of them are ex- 
quisite things. They are as harmless 
as my sisters. 


Courtesy and Brutality 


These people are a living paradox. 
Courtesy and politeness have been 
developed to the point where life is 
almost controlled by them. We are 
boors compared. to these little people. 
Yet in many_ways they are absolutely 
brutal. Like most Orientals, they have 
little respect for the individual life. 
Pain means nothing, for they have 
been exposed to it all of their lives. 
People die nightly in the big railroad 
stations; I have seen them dying. No 
effort is made to help them. All is 
Oriental apathy and lack of concern 
at the course of one life. 


No Sign of Original Thought 


In spite of their apparent techno- 
logical success as demonstrated by 
their navy, air force, and other 
services, they are primitive. They can 
build great battleships when someone 
shows them how — but only then. An- 
other sign of the lack of original 
thought. The Tokyo telephone ex- 
change is one more example. The 
most modern equipment, trained op- 
erator, technicians who know the 
machines they work with, yet the 
whole exchange is hopelessly fouled 
up. They were never shown an ef- 
ficient, practical way to use the stuff, 
and they can’t figure one out for 
themselves. 


Everything Done Hard Way 


They do everything the hard way, 
in spite of possessing the most mod- 
ern equipment. I can well understand 
the complete surprise of Pearl Har- 
bor. No .one could have dreamed 
that this nation would actually make 
war on us. Even now it is fantastic. 
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How the Japanese leaders 
thought that they could win is be- 
yond ie. 
air force, of course, but they didn’t 


know how to use them. They were 4 
only successful when they had no op- ~ 


position. 

Study the campaigns of the Pacific 
and you will see that whenever they 
met an organized force that compared 
with theirs in strength, they were 


hopelessly beaten. Three or four Ma- — % 


rine divisions, a couple of Army di- 


visions, a few battleships and a small - 


air force drove them out of the South- 
west Pacific. I have watched them 
here in Tokyo for months, and the 
more | see, the more incredible it 
seems. How could they have dared? 


Police Wear Tin Swords 


Tokyo was a modern city — on the 


surface. There were and still are lots — 


of beautiful buildings, a subway sys- 
tem, all the things that go into a mod- 
ern city. But beneath it all is nothing. 
The police wear little tin swords. 
Businessmen use the abacus for 
counting. 
modern city is built upon bamboo 
stilts. 


Occupation Well Started 


Much of what statewide magazines 
and papers say about the occupation 
is true. A good start has been made. 
Democracy has been introduced, but 


the people are bewildered. They are. 


living in a democracy — because the 
Emperor so ordered. But they haven’t 
the faintest idea what to do with it. 
If the Emperor were removed by 
friend MacArthur, we would probably 


be fighting again. If not that, at the : 


least we would have a hopeless task 
on our hands. The people are so ac- 
customed. to being told how to think 
and what to do that they can’t act 
alone. It does no good to discredit the 
Imperial Government. Someone must 
be there to tell them what to do. 


Don’t let anyone fool you. It will. 
be a long, long occupation, if it is — 


to accomplish what we hope. 


ever — 


They had an army,-navy, — 


All is inefficiency. The ~ 
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By WILLIAM MANSON. “For years to come this will be one 
of the leading books on the ministry, teachings, and pere 
son of Jesus. It shows that no stage of the tradition can be 
found which does not contain the recognition of Jesus as the 


Messiah. A strong support to the essential Gospel of the 
Church.'-- Floyd V. Filson. $2.75 


By WILBERT FRANCIS HOWARD. A distinguished theo- 
logian compares Johannine Christianity with the Gospel of 
St. Paul, and surveys such critical questions as: Is the clue 
to the Gospel to be found in Greek or Jewish thought? 
What is the ethical expression of faith in Jesus? Is Christ's 
work to be regarded as revelation or redemption? $2.50 


By NELSON GLUECK. A richly illustrated account of the 
world’s most storied river, “‘A veritable treasure for all 
who love the Bible and the Holy Land. Written with learn- 
ing, personality, and spiritual feeling; illustrated with 
extraordinary photographs.’’ — Dr. Millar Burrows, Yale 
Divinity School. Just published, Over 100 illustrations, $3.50 


By ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER. A scholarly and penetrating 
survey of the documentary evidence underlying Christian- 
ity, covering the authorship of each book, sources of materi- 
al, story contents, and the writer’s individual contribution 
to the Christ story. $1.00 


a 

By C. ANDERSON SCOTT. An unequivocal statement of the 
manner in which Evangelical Protestantism views the claims 
and practices of the Roman Catholic Church. “The author 
deals with the essential issues, writing clearly and vigor- 
ously, but takes no unfair advantages. It should help 
clarify the atmosphere for both Protestants and Catholics.” 
—Ernest Trice Thompson. 


Ed. by G. ERNEST WRIGHT and FLOYD V. FILSON. 33 full 
‘ color relief maps in halftone. 77 photographs and draw- 
ings. As much text as 2 normal sized books. 114 pages, 
11” x 15%". “Magnificent. The most complete tool of its 
kind in print.”—Philadelphia Record. $3.50 
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STEPPING: STONES 


— 


in ~ ™™ PR 
— ae “7 by John Thomas Clark ~~ ~~  ae 
Briefly ad Stepping-Stones is a book of short narrativ 


. approximately 400 Bible stories . . . in words of the Bible—Kir 
James Version—complete in sequence . .., no interruption of thou 


ee 
2 

a 

5 
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WHAT iS THIS BOOK? .. . All with a definite starting point and stopping place. Sometim 
This book the narrative is taken from as many as six books of the Bible. Readit 
Lato . many hol time two to six minutes each. The year of each event is conspicuous 
that has already sold into Coy given and other features UNUSUAL!! . . . Nothing even similar 
ee through the medium © me ever been done before. 
sand co antitie 


d appreciable gu It was never Mr. Clark's idea to add anything to the Bible. He had hungered for ¢ 
tain knowledge—so very much of it seemed to be obscured to the casual reader, 
wanted to be able to follow in sequence Bible events and the lives of Bible cha 


ters to their conclusions—to find the connecting links wherever recorded in the Bibl 


To illustrate further—in Mr. Clark's study of the account of the Birth of Moses: 
given in the Bible, the thoughts arose—Who was the father of Moses? Who © 


one papel 
sold in. eleven 


Yes, what 's this b 


; tries 
foreign, coun 
ook? — this book that 


\ks of lite acclaim $° 


persons in all ae fascinating and the mother of Moses?.. . . OR, in his study of the career of Joseph through + 
hly intriguing: last words of the last verse of the last chapter of the book of Genesis, the SI 
thoroug pense was — What was the final disposition of Joseph's body? . . . OR, in 
enthralling! study of the Ten Commandments, the thoughts occurred — Just when were th 
commandments written? — What were the circumstances? — How were they 
petuated to generation after generation? . . . AND, Mr. Clark wanted to k 


the record and journeys of the Ark of the Covenant from its inception : . . 
he wanted to know the complete story of why Moses could not enter the Promi 
Land . . . AND, he wanted to know the number of plagues on Pharaoh, and i 
order in which they came . .. AND, he wanted:to know the activities of Jesus. 
chronological order . . . AND, he wanted to know the miracles of Jesus, one af 
another . . . AND, he wanted to be able to read the parables of Jesus... AN 
he wanted to know how old the man was whom Peter and John had healed — } 
man who had been “'‘lame from his mother's womb" and who had been carried « 
“laid daily at the gate of the temple which is called Beautiful, to ask alms." 
How old was he? —How long had they had the burden of carrying him the 
. . . AND, he wanted to know who, before and after Jesus, raised the dead . 
AND, Mr. Clark wanted to know innumerable other things — things that w 
obscured to the casual reader. i 


The information has been sought out, and these questions have been answere 
each answered in its respective story — continuous reading. 


400 Narratives 
STEP-BY-STEP 
Through the 

Great Book of 
books 


Free Examinations 


Carrollton, Kentucky 
Mrs. Martha lt. Hays 


a ly teachers in SUN- 
Ty Sock kinder- 

arten, and the greatest 
of all teachers—Mothers 
should own a copy © 
 GTEPPING-STONES. 
With pleasure | send my 
check in payment. 


“as lho puna ee 


WITNESSES . . . hundreds of sthers 


A Perfect Gift — 
FOR EVERY OCCASION 
864 Paces 


GREENTREE PRESS, INC., 33 WEST 42ND sr. | 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. Price $5-0° 
’ . 1 | 
Please send me........ copy(ies) of STEPPING- | SUCH AN INTRIGUING INDEX!! Order a Copy Today! 
STONES by John Thomas Clark. F-] A matchless book for every home! Tak d f Gheral a 
| Check one of statements below: | , ake advantage of our liberal o 
0 Enclosed is check—money order for §$................ An answered prayer for every Sunday School teacher! fer! . . . Send no money (unles 
| (subject to full refund if I am not pleased). you prefer). If in five days yo 
0 Within five days I will ee ce ae rate of An incomparable book for every writer! do nculwich to owarihecbes Gael 
5.00 4 - ‘ 
o Rie Grease 1 all remake $2.00, ad te” Bek An unrivaled book for lecturers and public speakers! your library, return it. _THAT I 
/ ance at the rate of $1.00 monthly—or return | at fuable book:4 ie ' : ALL! ! ... or if desired, $2.0 
M. Bieipooe Beene Tee Ce may be paid and balance $1.0 
| My A s | An unparalleled aid for the clergy! monthly. 
| Miss : as = = Sos 
SINE CL Sateen et cce nesntren ereae teee nae oe | 
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